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Holy Week 1956 


J. G. McGARRY 


N 1951 the Holy See granted permission for the celebration of 

the reformed Easter Vigil service with the approval of the 
.. Ordinary. It was not widely availed of in Ireland, though more 
widely than some reports have suggested.1 The Easter Vigil service 
was in fact celebrated in a number of churches in the diocese of 
Meath, Down and Connor, and Cloyne, in many cathedrals else- 
where (e.g. Ardagh, Dromore, Killala, Elphin, Galway) and in a 
certain number of parish churches in other parts of the country. 
The Vigil was also celebrated in some seminaries and monasteries. 
By their initiative the clergy in these places have contributed to the 
sum of pastoral experience out of which, at the end of the period of 
trial, the Holy See has shaped the Ordo for Holy Week now made of 
obligation by the Maxima Redemptionis. We owe these pioneers a 
debt of gratitude. 

The publication of the text of the Maxima Redemptionis* helped 
to remove some of the misgivings that rumours of so total a 
change had started in the minds of many priests. The case certainly 
was stated most persuasively and the emphasis on pastoral con- 
siderations, something new and indeed of historic importance, was 
reassuring. The delay in obtaining the text of the Ordo did little 
to set at rest minds troubled by the task of changing the habits of 
a lifetime and in the concern for problems of rubrics, the arranging 
of times of services and such matters it must be admitted that in 
certain places the larger aspects of popular understanding of, and 
participation in, the celebration were kept in the background. 
But in these respects too, much was achieved, in spite of great 
difficulties and one cannot praise too highly the energy and enterprise 
of priests generally in seizing what opportunities offered for carrying 
out the directions of the Holy See, that the faithful should have 
explained to them the significance of the liturgy of those days.® 

1. THE LEADER (25-2-56) “the evening liturgy of the Easter Vigil . . . was 
never in fact used here.” THE CATHOLIC HERALD in a somewhat misleading 
report from “A Special Correspondent” (13-4-56) drew the same conclusion 
from the fact the vigil service was not held in any parish church of the diocese 
of Dublin from 1951 to 1955. 

2. IRISH ECCLESIASTICAL RECORD, January 1956 (Latin); THe Furrow, 
January 1956 (English). 

3. See Instruction (THE Furrow, ouey *56, pp. 48-9). After specific direc- 
tions as to explanations to the people the Instruction says (No. 3): “No less 
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The greatest obstacle here was uncertainty in the minds of the 
clergy and laity as to whether adjustments might be made for 
Treland.* 


The Interest of the Laity 


The interest of the faithful in the restored liturgy was evident 
from the beginning. It is to be regretted, however, that our popular 
Catholic press and periodicals were not alive to this interest and 
did little to nourish it. The first printing of the only popular Holy 
Week book to be published in Ireland® was sold out before pub- 
lication. Of this 40,000 copies were sold and further printing was 
impossible. Possibly four times that number would have been sold, 
for a veritable famine raged for popular texts. The editions of 
Messrs. Burns and Oates also were exhausted. This shortage of 
books must be regarded as one of most serious handicaps of the 
Easter celebrations. It was particularly so in those dioceses where, 
because of circumstances, pastoral preparation of the faithful was 
difficult. A strike in the printing trade in England made matters 
still more difficult. Two useful pamphlets offered considerable 
assistance: a C.T.S.I. pamphlet by Dom Paul McDonnell, O.S.B., 
The Rites of Holy Week Explained went through three printings 
and The Work of Our Redemption by Father Donal O’Connor, a 
summary of the ceremonies done with real theological insight and 
a welcome stress on participation. A text of the Easter Vigil service, 
first published by THE FURROW in 1951 (edited by Rev. Gerard 
Montague) was also available, 

. This interest of the faithful was, it seems, universal and more 
enterprising. publishing services were ready in other places to 
meet the demands..In the U.S. there were no less than sixteen 
editions of popular Holy Week books. One of these (that issued by 
the Liturgical Press) sold 1,600,000 copies and then ran out of 
paper! It is a statistic of the most obvious significance for all who 
would ponder the direction and the momentum of the liturgical 
movement. 


4. Evening Mass, permitted in certain circumstances since Christus Dominus 
of 1952 with the permission of the Ordinary, had never been introduced in 
Ireland. Thousands of Irish workers in England were familiar with evening 
Mass on Church Holydays and spoke well of the practice. Recently (May 1956) 
evening Mass has been introduced in the diocese of Down and Connor a at 
the shrine of Our Lady of Knock. eae 


5. Edited by Rev. Gerard Montague and published by Browne and Nolan. 
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Another interesting development of a practical kind was the 
holding by the liturgical group of Notre Dame (U.S.A.) of a con- 
ference on the Holy Week liturgy. Representatives from many 
dioceses of the United States attended and the priests who came 
went back to their dioceses well briefed and enthusiastic. Father 
Bainbridge of Chevetogne had come over specially for the Congress. 
Conferences on similar lines, given by experts to priests of various 
dioceses, are also reported from the continent. 


The Press 


In reporting the assistance given by press and periodicals in 
Ireland a special tribute must be paid to the interest shown by 
the daily and Sunday papers. Both the Irish Independent and the 
Irish Press devoted a series of articles to the subject and there were 
single articles in both the Sunday Independent and the Sunday 
Press. When one considers the very large circulation of these papers, 
it becomes clear what help these articles—cut out, as they were 
generally—offered in the absence of Holy Week missals. The 
March issue of this review was a special number devoted to “The 
Easter Liturgy.” The Irish monthly Comhar (March) carried a 
long article by Sean Mac Reamoinn on the restored liturgy. 


Two main difficulties were anticipated in Ireland: Confessions and 
crowds. That these were our difficulties is a greater tribute to the 
state of religion among us than we, perhaps, realise. Looking back, 
we can say that the first difficulty disappeared and that the disposal 
and dispersal of the throngs of penitents, which were a feature of 
other Holy Saturdays, is entirely gain. In most churches Confessions 
were heard throughout the earlier days of the week and the general 
report seems to be that the faithful corresponded admirably to 
requests to them to go to Confession early in the week. The second 
difficulty—crowded churches—remained and its solution will 
challenge pastoral planning of future years. This over-crowding was 
greatest in the city areas of dense populations. If a parish fills its 
church for six Masses on Sunday, what is to be done with one Mass 
on the Vigil of Easter? With the good will which the restored service 
has won in its first year we can be sure that this problem, which in 
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my opinion remains the central problem, will find a solution. But 
it is not a problem simply of numbers; one might evoke a technique 
for “handling” crowds; a solution which did not make possible a 
proper measure of community participation in the celebration of 
the mystery would be still far from what the Church desires. Stat 
difficultas. Obviously the lines of the solution will be—more churches 
or more services. 


The Position before 1956 


In most city parishes and towns throughout Ireland the Holy 
Week ceremonies were accustomed to draw large congregations on 
Holy Thursday, in spite of the fact that it is a working day. Good 
Friday, though a State holiday, saw rather smaller crowds at the 
Mass of the Presanctified. The afternoon devotions of the Way of 
the Cross crowded churches everywhere with fervent worshippers. 
Relatively few people attended the Mass on Holy Saturday morning. 
Indeed in many places the ceremonies were performed before con- 
gregations little larger than those for week day Masses. It was a 
common experience, however, to find churches filled throughout 
Thursday by the faithful praying at the altar of repose. 

In very many country places, however, there were no ceremonies 
other than the Stations of the Cross on Good Friday afternoon, 
which were very largely attended. In some parishes it was cus- 
tomary to have a Mass on Holy Thursday morning, but this was 
generally not very well attended. A very large number of the faithful 
in Ireland thus participated this year in the celebration of the Easter 
rites for the first time. The ceremonies were held this year in prac- 
tically every chapel-of-ease or “‘half-parish” church in rural Ireland 
and the response of the faithful in those places was enthusiastic 
and understanding. One hears from all parts of rural Ireland of 
churches crowded to capacity long before the ceremonies were due 
to start. In many places priests availed of these opportunities to 
explain, or recapitulate the explanations previously given of, the 
ceremonies. 


Broadcast of Services 


‘Radio Eireann, the national broadcasting service (which, in- 
cidentally,. broadcasts. High Mass every Sunday),. broadcast the 
ceremonies of ‘Palm Sunday, Holy Thursday and the Easter Vigil 
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from Maynooth College. The service does not operate on Good 
Friday. In addition there were a number of explanatory talks. 
It is customary for Radio Eireann to put out on the Sunday evenings 
of Lent a series of special talks of a rather more intellectual character, 
which are much appreciated. Perhaps we may hope next Lent for 
a series devoted to the theological understanding of the liturgy. 


Preaching 


Apart from the—relatively few—churches in which the devotions 
of the Seven Last Words were held, preaching had been customary 
at the Holy Thursday Mass (theme: the Blessed Eucharist) or the 
evening devotions of that day and on Good Friday (theme: the 
Passion). It is not possible to obtain any clear picture of the general 
practice throughout the country in this matter, but it would seem 
that the very great pressure of work, crowded churches and necessary. 
preparation, left little place for preaching. 

It is likely that the restored Ordo will have considerable influence 
on the subjects and style of preaching, which in our day draws 
little nourishment or inspiration from the liturgy. Preaching on 
the Passion has for long inclined to psychological description of 
the sufferings of Christ and eucharistic preaching almost invariably 
was confined to the adoration of the Real Presence, with excessive 
emphasis on individual feelings and devotion. 


Participation 


“The religious situation today,” writes Father Jungmann,® 

requires forms of life with the Church which will arouse intelligent 
participation in the liturgy. . . Naive and pious customs corrode in 
the sharp climate of our age . . . only what has substance will 
abide and stand its ground. . . . The state of popular education is 
such that the mass of believers, no matter how well disposed to 
participate in religious worship, is not and cannot be content with 
cheap interpretations or the pious presentation of a venerable 
mystery from a respectable distance. Men are no longer content 
with compensating forms or little trimmings at the periphery of 
the mystery. The thought of our times is become as sober as its 
architecture.” 

‘ The Ordo restauratus fulfils admirably this wish of the learned 
German liturgist, expressed before the publication of the J Maxima 


6. PAROISSE ET LiruRGIE, 1956, no. 3, p. "174. 
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Redemptionis. The old idea of the liturgy as a grand spectacle, an 
idea enshrined in our Irish practice of confining the celebrations of 
Holy Week to deanery towns, has given way to a truer notion 
of a people’s liturgy (the etymological significance of the word 
leiton ergon) where the faithful can again intimately participate. 

Participation in liturgical ceremonies, it must be admitted, hitherto 
was rare in Ireland and the reason is to be found in the lack of litur- 
gical initiative on the part of the clergy. But not entirely. Many of the 
schemes and projects did not commend themselves to the shrewder 
pastoral instincts of our parish clergy and the advocacy of par- 
ticipation had often a note of aesthetic or ritualistic preoccupations. 
All that seems to have changed overnight and the new service for 
Easter offers splendid opportunities. From inquiries made I find 
that the features which most impressed the faithful were the (1) 
procession and welcome of the Paschal Candle; and (2) the Renewal 
of Baptismal Vows. I think this significant. 

It must not be thought, however, that Ireland has been until now 
indifferent to participation. Readers of this review familiar with 
Ireland will be surprised at the remark of the Special Correspondent 
of the Catholic Herald: “‘One rarely (in Ireland) sees a missal being 
used,” and one must only deplore as mischievous the advice to lay 
Catholics “to get after the clergy. 7° Dialogue Mass is known in 
Ireland in many communities, in some colleges (e.g. St. St. McNissis 
_in Garron Tower and in Glenstal) and in some parish churches 

(e.g. Ardee and Borrisokane). A Dialogue Mass for students of 
University College, Dublin is held in University Church, St. 
Stephen’s Green, each Friday. 

Participation by the laity is not, of course, something permitted 
ex gratia, but in principle a right of the laity. In their important 
Note sur les “‘initiatives liturgiques’’ the Cardinals and archbishops 
of France after recalling the superiority of the real liturgy over 
paraliturgies have clearly underlined “that the faithful have a strict 
right to participate in it actively; they should not be deprived of its 
benefits.”® The enthusiasm of the faithful for the clearer, more 


7. 13-4-56. 


8. See L’Am1 pu CLERGE, 1956, no. 10, p. 146. Speaking to the First Congress 
of Religious Brothers of Australia, 30 August 1955, the Apostolic Delegate said: 
“T have heard it said for instance that some religious would like to carry out the 
counsels given by Pius XII in the encyclical Mediator Dei—such as the Dialogue 
Mass, the partaking of Hosts consecrated in the very Sacrifice of that day— 
but they fear to ask their chaplain to put them into practice. This should not be.” 
(Sursum Corpa, October 1955, p. 583). 
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intelligible Ordo with its important role for the laity augurs well for 
greater participation in the Mass and sacraments and the good will 
of parish clergy universally towards the restored liturgy confirms 
this hope. Here rather than in any “‘getting after the clergy’” lies 
hope for more active and more fruitful participation in the future. 


‘Trish Religious Conservatism’ 

The custom has been growing of invoking what was called 
“Trish religious conservatism” to explain the slowness of this 
generation to follow the lines of participation followed elsewhere. 
The explanation is, in my opinion, much simpler: this “Irish 
religious conservatism”—at least as a discernible characteristic—is 
largely myth. Evidence being gleaned from early and medieval 
Irish sources and the living Gaelic tradition show a truly liturgical 
temper in our spirituality.2° It would seem that in the celebration of 
Easter 1956 we have spanned four hundred years and once more 
forged a link with our best traditions, now happily reemphasised 
and reintegrated in the general stream of the Church’s magisterium. 


General Attendance 


The interest of the faithful in the restored Easter celebrations 
was quite unprecedented and exceeded the expectation of the most 
sanguine. What is more remarkable is that this response was largely 
spontaneous; it was not the result of a carefully planned and 
continuous campaign of enlightenment. From all parts of the 
country the reports agree in their picture of churches crowded, 
even more than at mission time and that for each of the three days. 
Increase in Communions varied from 100% to 300%. The welcome 
for evening Mass, a novelty in Ireland and—for very many—the 
new experience of liturgical ceremonies on these days of Holy 
Week were, no doubt, important factors. But there is no doubting 
the remarkable wave of eucharistic devotion which swept over the 
country this Easter. 

In crowded churches the great numbers of communicants made 
one of the real diffculties of the celebration. In at least some places 
a second communion rail was improvised to make for easier 
approach. In some churches it was found necessary to request the 


9. The writer in the Catholic Herald referred to above asserts that Father 
Cliffcrd Hcwell, S.J. advised the Irish laity “ to get after the clergy.”’ Father 
Howell has protested against this misrepresentation of his views. 

10. See articles by Rev. Donnchadh OFloinn and Rev. Diarmuid 
6 Laoghaire, S.J. in The Furrow (Dec. 1954 and Jan. 1956). 
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faithful who had received to leave the church so as to permit those 
who could not gain admission (many churches had loudspeakers 
for such overflow congregations) to receive Holy Communion. 
One must be grateful that only in very few places did priests, under 
the pressure of such large numbers, succumb to the temptation of 
distributing Holy Communion right through the services. Such a 
solution requires no comment. 

The anticipated difficulty of consecrating for such very large 
numbers (for Holy Thursday and Good Friday) did not materialise. 
Everywhere it was found possible to assemble sufficient sacred 
vessels for the purpose. Now that the experience of 1956 has given 
a fairly precise idea of what may be anticipated, this difficulty may 
be said to have disappeared. 


Hours for Services 


The pastoral realism of Maxima Redemptionis allowed pastors 
to suit the hours for services to the convenience of their parish- 
ioners within certain limits. Obvious differences in social ways, 
times of meals, nature of work, etc. suggest that a fixed hour for 
all sorts of parish is not necessary best. In cities in which there are 
many parishes there may be even an advantage, unless this is offset 
by some other pastoral factor, in having the services in at least some 
- Of the churches of the city at different hours, so that people of 
different ages and professions might all find a service at a time to 
suit them. The Archbishop of Besangon directed that this be done 
in his diocese, within the limits of the decree. 

In cities and larger towns a children’s Mass was celebrated on 
Holy Thursday, usually before the Solemn Mass. No Masses outside 
cathedrals were celebrated in Ireland on the morning of Holy 
Thursday, although in some parts of the world (e.g. New York and 
Chicago) an indult was granted allowing one Mass to be celebrated 
in the morning. The indult to Cardinal Stritch of Chicago described 
this as a “‘singularis prorsus gratia,” declared it to be for one year and 
stipulated that no priests, except the celebrant, receive Holy 
Communion at this morning Mass. 


Vigil or Anticipated Vigil 

the custom -of celebrating Midnight Mass at Christmas Eve has 
not been universal in Ireland, although it exists in some dioceses. 
Perhaps for that reason in some dioceses the celebrations of the 
Vigil Mass was ordered to be before midnight. In many others the 
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Vigil Mass was celebrated generally at midnight. There are, of 
course, numerous valid reasons urging ordinaries to permit the- 
anticipation of the Vigil Mass and these have, no doubt, been duly 
weighed. But to fix the earlier hour precisely so that the faithful 
shall be obliged to attend another Mass on Easter Sunday does not 
seem according to the spirit of the restoration. This might seem like 
beginning the very process of anticipation which in the Middle Ages 
deprived Holy Saturday of its meaning as a day “‘at the sepulchre 
of the Lord.” This has also the effect of diminishing the Vigil, which 
is the culmination of the celebration of the mystery, to be merely the 
last act in the preparation. It is ‘‘the mother of all vigils”; this is the 
night of redemption. “The only reason for granting permission to 
anticipate the Vigil is so as to obtain a larger congregation and 
better participation (or the necessity of assuring services for two 
parishes, one before midnight, one in the morning, which one may 
do without an indult, for they are different days). It is especially 
to be noted that the whole spirit of the reform demands that one 
should not anticipate in order to oblige the faithful to come to 
Mass on Easter Sunday” (Semaine Religieuse de Lille, p. 73). 


Conclusion 


What is perhaps most important for the future of the liturgical 
apostolate in Ireland, is the eagerness with which the laity grasped 
the opportunity of actively participating in the restored Ordo. 

Not many parishes in Ireland are yet sufficiently.advanced in 
participation to be able to sing a Mass, but the simple and very 
expressive gestures of the Holy Week ceremonies (procession on 
Palm Sunday, welcoming the Candle with Deo gratias and lighted 
candles, renewal of vows) have been found to be easily realised. 

It is, I think, to be regretted that in many churches the blessing 
of the font was performed not in the sanctuary, in sight of the 
people, but in the baptistry. Regrettable for obvious pastoral 
reasons, which are given such importance in the Maxima redemp- 
tionis. Some pastors, too, did not permit the use of candles because 
of the danger of fire. It seems ill-advised to deprive the faithful 
of so intimate and expressive a gesture of participating (linking 
back so evidently with the rite of baptism) for reasons that are 
hardly realistic. 

Almost everywhere much care was expended on training Mass 
servers and many priests spoke enthusiastically about the value 
of this experience for the boys, who had also caught the infection 
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of the general interest and were eager to learn their parts. In many 
places secondary school boys, home for their Easter holidays, gave 
valued help. 

More use could have been made of the students in Holy Orders 
in our seminaries, who could easily be released for the ceremonies 
with no detriment to college discipline. 

Considering all the difficulties, the impact of the restored Ordo 
in 1956 has been most impressive. Priests and people alike acclaim 
it and are determined, given greater opportunities for explanation 
and participation, to spend even greater efforts in the future, to 
draw still greater treasures of grace from the celebration of the 
great mysteries of our redemption. 


J. G. McGARRY 
St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth 
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A Layman’s Reactions 


SEAN Mac REAMOINN 


HE word “layman” is really rather unfortunate in this con- 
text. At the best of times it is one of those rather dim, negative 
terms that seem to have little real significance without refer- 

ence to their positive opposites. In purely secular affairs phrases 
like “‘a lay approach” have a faintly apologetic ring, carrying as 
they do a suggestion of presumptuous amateurism, of interference 
in someone else’s business. Now, in religion, which is—or should 
be—everybody’s business, the word “‘lay’’ takes on a slightly 
different colour: laity and clergy are complementary parts of the 
household of the faith. In the wider fields of religious activity we 
can speak of, say, “‘the lay apostolate” without implying any 
intrusion. But when it comes to discussion of the liturgy, we may 
perhaps tend to feel that here at least is a matter of purely 
“clerical’’ concern, a field where the layman may be rightly regarded 
as a trespasser. This, of course, is an entirely false notion, arising 
from a misunderstanding of what the word “‘liturgy” means, but I’m 
afraid it is a fairly common one. 

But if we try to see the liturgy clearly for what it really is, the 
one supreme human activity which unites us to the Godhead, the 
“one thing necessary” to our life as members of Christ’s Body, we 
must realise that none of us is here a layman: all of us have our 
part in the ministry of worship. This, of course, is not to lessen but 
rather to deepen our reverence for the order of priesthood, and to 
sharpen our awareness of our relationship with it within the 
Mystical Body. Nor can we allow ourselves to indulge in a rarefied 
type of liturgical pietism compounded of incense, plainsong and 
the aesthetics of ritual. Our part in the liturgy is not a part as 
played by actors on a stage: we wear no disguise before God, 
only the vestment of our corruption. The liturgy is not just for an 
élite, spiritual or intellectual ; it is for all men, and all men have 
need of it. And what makes us need it most is sin. 

The decree reforming the Easter Liturgy was then a document 
of the greatest importance to the ordinary Catholic. It was ex- 
pressly designed for his benefit, to bring him from the highways 
and the byways to eat of Christ’s supper, to die with Him to sin, 
to be buried with Him once again in Baptism, and to rise with Him 
to a new life. To make this possible, the conventions and traditions 
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of centuries were to be cast aside ; the shape of the liturgical action 
was to be stripped of all anomalies and obscurities, and its meaning 
and purpose were to be explained to the people beforehand. This 
“‘pastoral”’ tone was well maintained in the Ordo itself : historical 
research and ceremonial innovation were clearly directed to one 
end, that the people should see and hear and understand and so 
take an active part in the corporate worship of the Church. Indeed, 
one felt immediately grateful for the very courtesy of the new 
approach : pastoral liturgy had been with us for some time, but 
pastoral rubrics were certainly something new ! 

In his foreword to the March issue of THE FURROW the editor 
stated: “Of the enthusiasm of the faithful already there is no 
doubt at all . . .”” He was of course quite right, but, at the time, 
not everyone would have agreed with him. And those who did 
entertain doubts in the matter might, at first glance, appear to have 
solid grounds to go on. It could be, and was argued that, while 
the new liturgy might be of great value in bringing back stray sheep 
to the depleted folds of countries like France and Italy, it was 
unnecessary in Ireland, where the flock were still faithful. Not only 
unnecessary, some thought, but perhaps even ill-advised : deep- 
rooted habits of solid piety might be disturbed, with unhappy 
results. The Irish didn’t need to be nursed back to the practice of 
their faith, nor did they need instruction in the central mysteries 
‘which were at the very core of their consciousness . . . Enthusiasm? 
No. 

But we were enthusiastic, so much so that by the beginning of 
Holy Week it was practically impossible to buy a copy of any of 
the manuals containing the text of the liturgy—in Dublin, at any 
rate. One can, of course, speak only from one’s own experience, 
and mine was confined to the capital, but such reports as I’ve 
heard from other places more than support my impression that the 
new liturgy occasioned the deepest manifestation of faith witnessed 
here since the Eucharistic Congress (1932). In fact this was, in 
many ways, greater than the Congress, being devoid of the artificial 
stimulus of civic pageantry and being more firmly rooted in the 
natural soil of the parish. Here again I am at something of a dis- 
advantage as a reporter, as I attended the services in the Pro- 
Cathedral, Dublin, which is rather a special case. But again, on 
comparing notes with friends who were in other churches I am 
satisfied that the pattern of enthusiastic participation was basically 
the same all over. 
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The most startling change in the new arrangements was of course 
the change of times, involving Mass and Holy Communion in the 
evening. This was an especially striking departure in Ireland. Did 
we find it disturbing? Well, if some of us had qualms beforehand— 
usually expressed in phrases like “‘it doesn’t feel right some- 
bew”—I think that by the end of the Holy Thursday procession 
we were all convinced not alone of the great convenience of the 
change, enabling thousands to communicate who otherwise would 
have found it very difficult, but also of the perfect appropriateness 
of the time of celebration. Indeed the secondary aim of the reform 
was achieved precisely in the fulfilment of its main purpose. In our 
Thursday evening Mass and Communion we were at one with the 
first Christians who came together to re-enact their Master’s last 
meal with them : we knew that we were doing this in His memory. 

We went to Holy Communion again on Good Friday afternoon. 
I suppose even those of us who know next to nothing of the history 
of Christian worship were aware that this was something quite new. 
And it must be frankly admitted that, for many of us, it needed 
a rather painful re-adjustment of mind and heart to think with the 
Church on this matter. For Good Friday had always been a day 
marked by a different sort of devotion to that of any other. And 
this devotion was in itself a strong and deeply-felt thing. Those of 
us who presume to know better can look down our noses at the 
“bad taste” of the more popular forms that it took, we can speak 
loftily of emotionalism and sentimentality. But in fact there was 
something profoundly good and noble in the instinct that led even 
the most luke-warm of Christians to turn to the Cross, even for a 
moment, at the hour of Our Saviour’s death. And if this year there 
were many who regretted the displacement of the familiar 
“Stations” or “Three Hours’ Agony,” they are no more to be 
condemned than those equally traditional-minded folk in whom 
the older form of the liturgy itself awakened a deep response. 
There is no doubt that, as Adrian Fortescue once put it, on no day 
in the year did the Church so completely succeed in creating the 
“right impression” as on Good Friday : here, unmistakeably, were 
men mourning for their dead Lord. The austerity of the first read- 
ings, the pathos of the Reproaches, the “‘gleam of triumph”’ in the 
Vexilla Regis, the very emptiness of the Mass of the pre-Sanctified 
with its solitary Communion, combined to form a perfect pattern © 
of significant ritual. The changes that have now been made are 
regretted by many: this regret has perhaps been best expressed 
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by Mr. David Jones in a remarkable recent letter to the TABLET. 

But having said all this, one must hold that what there is of 
loss is vastly outweighed by the great gains which have been 
achieved. For I think it would not be unfair to describe the feeling 
of loss as basically aesthetic, arising from a subjective sense of 
symbolism—differing only in degree of sophistication from humbler 
and more popular attitudes of devotion. Even on the aesthetic 
level one could argue that greater emphasis on “‘functional” ritual 
and the simpler, cleaner “‘line’”’ of their design are more satisfying 
to contemporary taste than the highly-wrought forms of the baroque 
tradition. And such considerations are not altogether irrelevant to 
more fundamental pastoral matters. // faut prier sur la beauté. 
Above all the great objective of participation presupposes a “‘near- 
ness,”’ an intimacy, almost, in the performance of the sacred rites, 
far removed from the somewhat remote grandeurs which the 
solemnisation of the liturgy has heretofore seemed to imply. This 
is very much in the spirit of the basic reforms of Pius the Tenth, 
and it’s worth remembering that his idea of participation was two- 
fold: that the people should join in singing the official prayer of 
the Church, and—more important still—that they should come 
freely and frequently to the Holy Table. One feels that he would 
have warmly approved of the restoration of the Good Friday 
Communion. And I am convinced that time will prove the decision 
_ to effect this restoration to have been one of the wisest and most 
far-reaching in the history of the modern Church. For, rightly 
understood, this second partaking of the fruits of the Eucharistic 
sacrifice of Holy Thursday is the perfect expression of the essential 
unity of the dual giving by Christ of Himself to us and for us, at 
the supper-table as on the Cross. The more we come to realise this, 
the more we may begin to understand something of the mystery 
of the Redemption and its continuance in the Eucharist. 

Perhaps this is the great achievement of the whole reform : that 
we can all now see the liturgy not merely as a commemoration but 
as a living continuous renewal with immediate relevance to every 
one of us. It makes us more aware of the meaning of the Mass 
itself and of all that is implied by the words “sacrament” and 
*‘sacramental.”” Nowhere was this more aparent than in the Easter 
Vigil. In the ritual of the Paschal Fire and Candle, in the invoca- 
tion of the Holy Ghost, at the blessing of the new water, in the 
renewal of baptismal vows and finally in the completion of the 
Easter Eucharist we could perceive the relation between outward 
sign and inward action, and celebrate the Resurrection of Christ in 
His glorified Body as the regenerative source renewing all creation. 
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Not alone had Jesus risen ; but we had, as the apostle says, risen 
with Him. 

This has, of course, always been implicit in the Easter rite, but 
how little of it “came across” to the ordinary man until now. 
Now for the first time we could all share in what was no longer 
just a “ceremony,” something that the clergy did before Mass on 
Saturday morning, but a living statement of the essence of our faith. 
It would be hard to imagine a less homogeneous “‘parish” than the 
huge congregation who gathered in the Pro-Cathedral, Dublin, to 
keep the Vigil: they represented, I suppose, every possible degree 
of education, intelligence and devotional attitude which one might 
expect in a large city. But I shall always be stirred by the recollec- 
tion of the way in which that vast gathering of all sorts and 
conditions of men seemed to become, in an almost palpable way, 
one united family in Christ. This was not a case of emotional or 
theatrical “conversion” but of, as it seemed, an overflow of the 
spirit of adoption. When the Litanies were sung that night one had 
a stronger sense of the meaning of the Communion of Saints than 
ever before, and when all had returned from the Communion-rail 
the great thanksgiving of Zachary rang out with a new and power- 
ful conviction. Here indeed had the horn of salvation been erected : 
the Lord had visited his people, and we had seen the Redemption 
which He had wrought. 

I hope all this doesn’t savour of “enthusiasm” in the bad sense. 
One is only too well aware that the ultimate reconciliation of Spirit 
and flesh, in any one of us, cannot be achieved in three days. But 
it would, I think, help us if something of the strong light which 
shone through the Easter Liturgy could be allowed to guide us 
through the rest of the year. It is not a question of giving us a 
new revelation but of enabling us to see the strength and the mean- 
ing of what has always been with us, but of which we seem to 
have lost sight. And I cannot see that we should be ashamed to 
ask that some things should be made “easier” for us: evening 
Mass, for instance, as an occasional regular concession, ‘would, I 
think, be a tremendously fruitful thing for many. And, to end on 
a very controversial note, I feel that a limited introduction of the 
vernacular would make matters far “easier’”’ for most of us. In the 
Easter liturgy itself, such parts of the rite as are obviously for our 
instruction—the Good Friday readings, the “Prophecies” —would 
be of infinitely greater value if we heard them in our own 
languages. And if-then, why not the. year? 


Dublin SEAN Mac REAMOINN 
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The Priest Blesses The Water On 
Holy Saturday 


JEROME KIELY 


Creature of water, I bless you with my hand 

by the living God, who in the rill of time 
banked you by His impermeable word, 

when you went rivering to the first of seas ; 
Who before rain came pillaring His wrath 
sprung you like flowers in man’s paradise 

and sent you bright-equatored round the earth ; 
Whose Spirit when the skies were innocent 

i moved over you, the shadow of a cloud ; 

= Who stirred in you the sweetness of a tree 
when you were bitter in His people’s mouth 
and, when you left your houses desolate 

and all their hearts were sand for thirst of you, 
out of the arid churches of the rocks 

drew you in flying buttresses of joy. 

I bless you also by His only Son, 

Christ Jesus, who stood islanded in you 

when you were flowing with the words of John, 
cascading flashes of the Sky Dove’s wings ; 
Who placed in you His stepping stones of power 
and walked across your surface dry of foot ; 
Who waited for you at the noon of wells, 
steeped in your image, image of His grace, 

and made you His apostle in Sychar ; 

Who put you through the winepress of His will 
six jars of you and vatted you for cheer 

in Cana when your vintage hour had come ; 
Whose blood and you when heaven’s dam was breached 
flowed through the same torn gully of His side ; 
Who rose and made you gushers of His life 

for such as would believe and be baptised 

in the Father’s, Son’s and Holy Spirit’s name. 


JEROME KIELY 


Saint Finbarr’s College, Cork 
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The Living Core 


FRANK DUFF 


is not easy to project one’s ideas. Without proof it is unwise 
Fs suppose that one has succeeded in getting over to others 
what is in one’s own mind. You talk clearly and convincingly 
and believe that you have conveyed to another mind exactly what 
is in your own, and yet it is possible to construct something quite 
different. This affects every department of thought, but here I am 
applying it to the field of religious instruction. 


Teaching Religion 


I refer to a number of discussions which have recently taken 
place on this subject. One was in connection with the problem of 
missionary catechumenates. A bishop of quite exceptional ex- 
perience proposed to his priests the desirability of increasing the 
local catechumenate period from two years to three years. His 
contention was that the existing system was turning out baptised 
pagans! But simultaneously in another missionary area, where the 
catechumenate period was three years, the suggestion of raising 
it to four years was made on the same grounds, i.e. that “baptised 
pagans” were being produced. So apparently the mere increasing 
of the period would not secure the desired result. 

And when there is talk of long terms like four years, it is well 
to consider that the longer the period the fewer will be those who 
will submit to it or accomplish it. It is possible to demand too 
much of human nature, and especially this mistake should not be 
made when that human material is unbaptised and primitive. Why 
expect from such persons standards of conviction and resoluteness 
which would not be forthcoming from an old Christian community? 

Other similar discussions relate to more advanced territories. 
Children judged to have satisfactorily completed the usual long 
years of religious instruction, have been subsequently shown to be 
exhibiting : (a) a serious inadequacy in point of actual knowledge ; 
(b) reasonably good knowledge but incapacity to use it; or (c) 
what I must, for want of a better term, call a lack of the sense of 
Catholicism. In saying this I hark back to my opening sentences. 
The teachers of those people had not communicated to their minds 
the picture of Catholicism which they themselves possessed, What 
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is in some of those minds is virtually a caricature of Catholicism. 
In what way? I will try to explain. 

Frequently we find with a shock such persons regarding other 
religions as being rivals to Catholicism in the sense that those 
religions have their own status, their own range of truth, their 
own powers to save—and hence that the people in them should 
be left alone. As the phrase puts it: Do not interfere with their 
belief ! My comment on this is that such a valuation of Catholicism 
truly denotes a ‘‘baptised pagan.” 

Another variant is to view Catholicism as a sort of test or exam- 
ination, comprising things to be known or things to be done, 
which (if finally passed) entitles one to eternal happiness. In other 
words those persons carry on into adult life the idea they had 
of religion when at school, i.e. a knowledge and disciplinary system 
based upon a whole lot of doctrines (representing 350 questions 
in one Catechism) which in those persons’ minds so lack any 
principle of unity or connection, as to amount almost to chaos. 

One supremely competent and authoritative quarter, approaching 
this entire question from a different angle, has gone so far as to 
estimate that when the process of teaching the Catechism has been 
well and truly done, one-third of the work of teaching Catholicism 
has been accomplished! Oh! And what has been left undone at 
that stage? The missing two-thirds is what that authority described 
as “indoctrination,” and which I venture. to bring into line with 
what I have been saying above. I attribute to “indoctrination” the 
meaning of. easy familiarity, ability to. handle, conviction, urge to 
spread, and kindred ideas. It will. be realised how far this concep- 
tion is from those other ones of Catholicism as a religion among 
many. or as a divine examination set in many unrelated subjects. 


Builder’s Yard 

I suggest.that the mind. of .very. many Catholics is not a little 
like a builder’s yard. In separate heaps lie all the materials for a 
house. For instance that yard might contain. enough roofing for a 
terrace of houses but little or no wood. Furthermore the intrinsic 
value of those materials is quite different, e.g. the Mass and in- 
dulgences. Side by side in apparent equality are the vital things, 
the secondary ones, and the lesser. The teacher who has the 
Christian. idea clear in his mind is seeing all those items assembled 
into the correct.whole. But too often he does not succeed in casting 
that picture into the mind of the pupil. In the latter’s mind is all 
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the confusion and disproportion of the builder’s yard ; it does not 
add up to the Catholic mind. One would have to be fanatically 
optimistic to believe that such a person will do battle for the 
Church or sustain the substantial shocks which the waves of the 
world will administer. 

Those various aspects of defect which we have been looking at, 
i.e. the baptised paganism, the Divine exam., the builder’s yard, 
the ‘‘one religion nearly as good as the other,”’ do not represent 
a living thing, nor a unity nor a simple idea. Yet our religion must 
necessarily be this. For Christianity and Christ must be largely 
interchangeable terms. Have we become too complex? Are we 
aiming at too much in the case of initial instruction, so that in the 
end we stack up the builder’s yard and miss our aim altogether? 


In the Primitive Church 

Let us return to the primitive days before formal catechisms 
were drawn up. Let us try to imagine for ourselves how the 
catechumens were handled at that time when all instruction was 
oral, and when minds were not readily open to abstract ideas. I 
think we can gather accurately enough from the Gospel what those 
pupils were told. It certainly all centred around a Person. It would 
have told of the fall of our first parents and the promise of the 
Woman and her Seed who would redeem what had been lost. The 
ages pass ; the Woman comes ; her Child is born in circumstances 
which are told in vivid, loving detail. He grows up and enters on 
His mission—again replete with all the detail—and more—afforded 
in the Gospel. He suffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, 
dead and buried. He rose again the third day and ascended into 
Heaven. Then Pentecost and the expansion of the Body of Christ. 

And here one had to get over to those simple audiences the 
idea of the Church as the Living Body of Christ, or as the Church 
later put it for the sake of greater accuracy, the Mystical Body of 

The Church is of course an institution. It is visible. It has its 
system of government, membership, teaching and ceremonial. But 
it is no mere institution. It is the personal action of Christ continued 
on earth. It is Christ living in us and pursuing His life to a planned 
fullness. It is plain from the Gospel that, whatever clouding attached 
to that doctrine in later times, it was peremptorily proposed to the 
primitive Christians. And indeed it is difficult to see in what other 
coherent whole. 
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It is constantly being asserted that the Mystical Body represents 
select, inaccessible doctrine. Yet St. Thomas Aquinas calls it the. 
central dogma of Christianity. True, we cannot probe it, but we 
can grasp the general idea. Is it any more difficult than the 
Eucharist, which is proposed to little ones? 

Our Lord at the Incarnation attached to Himself all those for 
whom He was going to die, and in such a fashion that they formed 
one mystical person with Himself; and that the acts of any one 
would affect the whole body for better or worse. Actually it is quite 
impossible to understand Redemption without the aid of that idea. 
Without it, Redemption becomes a most puzzling transaction, for 
why should the death of another person redeem us? 

Our Lord expiated our sins because they were the offences of a 
body which He had taken unto Himself. In that Body circulate the 
acts of all Its members. Our contribuion is a sorry one—mostly 
sins. But some persons play a worthier role. Some try to act in the 
spirit of that striking suggestion of St. Paul, i.e. that we are called 
on to make up what is wanting in the sufferings of Christ. 

In this interchange of contributions Our Lord gives His Divinity 
and His infinite satisfaction. Without that contribution, all the acts 
of the Body would be unavailing. But granted that contribution, 
our acts do avail and accomplish things. We are summoned by the 
divine Idea to make our contribution, which God exacts at its 
absolute maximum. We must give what we can towards our own 
salvation and towards that of others. That is the idea of redemption, 
and everything i in Christian doctrine takes its position in relation to 
that 

‘The ‘Church: is: infallible because it is a case of Christ’ s vide: 
speaking out of His own Body; it claims authority because He is 
ruling’ ‘through His deputies. Our: prayers have worth because- He 
is praying through them ; but for that fact, as Father Faber puts 
it, our prayers would have: little better value than the querulous 
crying of the plover. There are miracles, and there have to be 
miracles, because He is continuing His wonder-working life in us. 
The Mass is not merely a ritual with varying vestments ; it is the 
prolongation of the awful Sacrifice; it is Calvary in our midst. 
The Eucharist is the food of that Body ; Baptism, Matrimony and 
Holy Orders provide for its increase. Penance and Extreme Unction - 
are its remedies. Confirmation the of the Pentecostal 
descent of: the Holy Ghost. _ 
Mary’s pivotal position’ in Christiaihity i is- dud: to the fact that she 
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is mother of Jesus and therefore of His Body, with the same func- 
tion, the same necessity. 

All that is a pious estimate of what the ancient catechumen 
would have been taught. It is nothing more than the substance of 
the Gospel. It represents living truth, applying to a living body 
and centred on a Person. It is not difficult to understand it. Rather, 
anything different is impossible to understand. Depart from that 
Person and that unity, and we swing over to those defective notions 
which we have been contemplating with dismay, back to silence, 
inactivity, doubt and defeat! We would have reduced the Church 
to the level of a mere institution—a sort of religious university. 

On the other hand, that idea of the living Body of Christ simpli- 
fies, transforms, energises, conquers. What was it caused ignorant 
spectators, along the martyrs’ march to death, to fall in behind them 
and share their doom? Or to make magistrates and guards under- 
take the martyrdom to which they had just been condemning 
Christians? It was not the builder’s yard ; it was one simple, even 
rudimentary idea: Those people believe in Jesus Christ, and Jesus 
Christ is true, is love, is God. 


The Core 

I am not of course contending that all doctrinal teaching should 
be reduced to the core which I have specified, but only urging that 
it be recognised as a core ; and as such concentrated on ; and at the 
very beginning given to the young and the catechumen without 
further embellishment. The general notion should be that every- 
thing else is only as something growing out of that Body, much as 
the plumage grows out of the bird. Primary preoccupation should 
be with the living core. We must not let the doctrinal plumage 
absorb us to the extent of causing us to lose grip of the idea of the 
Church as the living Christ. If we relax there, we have lost every- 
thing that matters. And even the “plumage” would have lost its 
value in our eyes. For its only status is that of an outgrowing of 
the divine Life of the Body, a putting forth which is necessary 
for the purposes of that life. Any doctrine divorced from the living 
Christ would be as plumage without the bird, or as the anatomy- 
book without the man. 

When that core or fledgling has acquired some maturity, or in 
other words when it has been grasped by the mind, then the plum- 
age can be thought of. The Christian embellishment can take place 
without danger of confusing or concealing the main fact. 
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When we think naturally about the Church as that Person, and 
realise that there is very little difference between Christ surrounded 
by His disciples, and the Church composed of ourselves, then every- 
thing comes to life and gains vivid colour. Our hearts melt in us. 
Our religion becomes an adventure, and we are ready to take 
seriously that Man who says to us: “ Do you love me? Will you 
lay down your life for Me?” 

FRANK DUFF 
De Montfort House, North Brunswick St., Dublin 
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Round The Reviews 


For this month this feature is confined to a single contribution by 
the Austrian scholar, Father J. A. Jungmann, S.J. For permission to 
reproduce the article in full we are indebted to the Editor of LUMEN 
VITAE, the International Review of Religious Education. We take 
this opportunity of commending this excellent quarterly to our 
readers. (Subscription : 25/- Ireland from Duffy’s, Dublin ; Great 
Britain from Ducketts, London). We would also draw the attention 
of readers to the special supplement on the German catechism 
issued by THE SOWER (1/-, Lower Gornal, Dudley, England). 


THE NEW GERMAN CATECHISM 


JOSEPH-ANDRE JUNGMANN 


has rarely happened that so much time and care have been 

devoted, together with knowledge and experience, in the pre- 

paration of a catechism as for the new catechism approved by 
the episcopal Conference at Fulda in 1954, recently adopted as the 
“Catechism for the German dioceses” throughout Germany. It 
will not be without interest to glance rapidly at the story of its 
compilation. 


HISTORY OF THE NEW GERMAN CATECHISM 


The new catechism is intended to replace the unique catechism 
of 1925, still on the lines of the traditional catechism which began 
in 1847 with that of Joseph Deharbe and tended more towards 
theological manuals than towards religious formation. This cate- 
chism of 1925 was adopted as a trial and was meant to be revised 
later. When the time came to gather and apply the results of ex- 
perience, it was apparent that a simple revision would not be 
enough. Therefore, in 1934 the “Deutsche Katechetenverein” was 
given the task of suggesting a new unique catechism. A conference 
of representatives from all the dioceses, held in the same year at 
Frankfurt, drew up a certain number of conditions for the new 
catechism : it was to present “the doctrine to be taught in a way 
suitable to children” and as an “organic whole”; the sentences 
to be learnt were to be less numerous and placed “in a complete 
exposition” with extracts from the Bible, liturgy and the life of the 
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Church. Besides which, the catechism must not be the work of a 
committee, but of a “professional.” 

However, before beginning the practical work, the broad outlines 
of the preconceived ideal had to be defined. Under the direction of 
Gustav Gétzel, president of the “Deutsche Katechetenverein,” a 
lively discussion at once began, in writing and viva voce, between 
theorists and practitioners, theologians and influential catechists. 
The results were collected in successive meetings. The study 
session at Hohenheim, near Stuttgart, in the Autumn of 1940, was 
the occasion of the first important survey; the speeches at this 
meeting were collected by Gustav Gétzel under the title Auf dem 
Wege zu einen neuen Katechismus, but it could not be published 
until 1944. The war made the continuation of the work difficult, 
but did not completely interrupt it. Klemans Tilmann soon became 
one of the most striking of the collaborators ; he was known for 
his apostolate among young people and his writings for them. It 
is he who, with Franz Schreibmayr, also of the Oratory of St. 
Philip de Neri, brought the work to a finish, amidst a thousand 
difficulties, all the time keeping in touch with the experts in these 
matters. Plans for the whole and for subdivisions, schemas of ideas 
and attempts at the final text, flowed in. In 1946/47 the first proofs 
of parts of the new catechism appeared ; others followed. Numerous 
catechists belonging to different schools tried them out in practice. 
Their experiences and the remarks of specialists were discussed in 
many meetings and at the two sessions of the ‘Katechetenverein’ 
(1948 and 1949). The whole of the subject matter was worked 
upon again -after 1950; with a view to more theological clarity, 
more conciseness and more fidelity to tradition. This text was 
again put before the public for criticism. In 1952 the text (thought 
to be definitive): was ready to send to the Ordinaries and the 
diocesan committees set to work again. The proposed work was: 
approved in its entirety, but 12,000 improvements and modifica- 
tions were suggested, all of which had to be examined. A com- 
mittee was formed to undertake the definitive edition, and this was 
finished during the year 1953. The final difficulties had not yet 
been overcome, but we have now before us the finished work. 


1 Katechetische Blatter, LXV (1939), p. 349. The articles in this ap ats 
give a good wag cage -of the various stages: in the compilation of the new 
techi 
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REQUIREMENTS 


This catechism was the object of such a prolonged process of 
perfecting because a partial adaptation, always necessary after 
some decades, was not enough. A large step forward was needed 
this time, two steps forward, to be exact: an entire change in 
method, and a reconstruction of the matter in accordance with new 
points of view. 

The new methodical idea which was sought after was only the 
final result of the first phase of the catechetical movement, from 
which came the method called “Method of Munich”: not only 
catechesis, but the catechism adapted to child psychology and 
the requirements of religious formation. The catechism was no 
longer to be on a framework of questions and answers which the 
catechist had to try to make interesting. This change was made 
necessary by the publication of other school handbooks as well 
as by the general conditions of child education. Already in some 
of the more ancient German catechisms a certain mitigation of 
the schema of questions and answers had been arrived at: De- 
harbe had introduced additions in small type between the questions. 
But it was Heinrich Steiglitz, the chief founder of the Munich 
catechetical method, who had a new idea. In 1916 he produced 
a catechism divided into lessons, very nearly the arrangement 
of a good catechesis, in which the passages to be learnt by heart 
only formed a small part of the whole, although they were the 
essential part. This example was followed. Already, during the 
war, the new French catechism'drawn up by Quinet and Boyer 
(1938-40) was. known -in- Germany ;: the structure of it, in lessons, 
reached a high standard. The example was followed.! Opposition ' 
had, however, to be overcome and the work already begun to be 
continued. 

The German catechism of 1955 completes Quinet and Boyer’s 
schema in two points. While this schema begins with an example 
taken from the Bible and completed by some notes, in the German - 
catechism the introductory text, an extract from the sources of 
the Faith, is followed by a real exposition which, in a simple and 


1 In his two books: Katechetische Erneuerung, Innsbruck, 1946, and 
Der Lehrstiickkatechismus, Friburg, 1949, F. M. WILLAM gives a glimpse of 
the progressive introduction of the method by lessons in the catechisms. 
og writings have -been: the essential cause ‘of the decision in favour of 
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plain style, but with more detail, explains the truth in question. 
Next, corresponding to the French ‘Répondez,’ the expression 
‘Uberlege’ (think about it) introduces a series of questions for 
which the children have to find the answers. The sentences to 
be learnt, suggested by a question, do not cover the whole of the 
exposition, but only the most important points which the children 
have to retain. 

The German catechism differs again from the French in the 
practical applications which follow the sentences to be memorized. 
While, in the French catechism, the same series of titles recurs 
in each lesson: for my life, prayer, word of God, liturgy, duty, 
works, in the German catechism it has been found preferable to 
give applications suggested by the subject of the lesson: only 
the rubric “‘For my life” recurs regularly. The others recur when 
convenient and some have been added to them: concerning 
Christian truths—examples from the lives of the saints—a rule of 
life—Christian customs, etc., which only apply to the subject of 
the lesson. 

It was not easy to make many catechists and responsible per- 
sons understand the need for a thorough revision of a book which 
had been in general use for centuries and of turning it into a cate- 
chism of exposition. But it was finally realized that the latter makes 
a more lively appeal to the children’s energies and that, moreover, 
not only has the catechist been given a valuable aid, but very 
favourable conditions have been created for collaboration on the 
part of the family. 

A more difficult task than innovation in the method was that 
of a new structure of the contents corresponding to the kerygmatic 
revival of the catechesis,1 and, no less necessary, the creation of 
a favourable atmosphere, so indispensable if those concerned 
were to accept this attempt at revival and extension of catechesis 
and catechism. The leading powers in catechesis and catechetics 
generally admitted that the catechism of a past age, when the 
substance of religion was transmitted in families and borne by 
the community, could remain indifferent to the various forms of 
formulation and disposition of the Christian truths, and even 
borrow the system of theological treatises, which isolate each thesis. 
But it is now recognized that education, the religious instruction 
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of children and Christians generally in a laicized world, calls for 
new methods. The catechesis and consequently the catechism must 
above all proclaim the Good News, entrusted by Christ to His 
Apostles ; its component parts and the important passages must 
be so presented as to form a picture of the whole both attractive 
and imposing: the picture of the greatness and the love of God, 
Who bends down to us and draws us to Himself, the picture also 
of a life responsive to the divine mercy. 

A primary need was that of avoiding a division between the 

exposition and the doctrine, as nearly all the German catechisms 
did (but not only they). The traditional presentation usually in- 
volved an exegesis of the Creed, ending with the doctrine on the 
Church ; next came the commandments according to the decalogue 
and, finally, in a separate section, the doctrine on grace and the 
sacraments. In this system, grace and the sacraments remained 
isolated concepts, which, in consequence, could be considered as . 
aids in keeping the commandments, but hardly at all as a partici- 
pation in the divine life brought by Christ. The new catechism 
reestablished this relationship. Having regard to the three years 
of the higher primary grade (10 to 13) during which the catechism 
is to be taught, the matter had to be arranged so as to correspond 
to these three years. Thus in the first and second parts (for the 
first and second years) the subject is ‘““God and our redemption” 
and “‘the Church and the sacraments” ; and only in the third part 
(for the third year) come the lessons on “‘life according to the 
commandments of God.” 
'- The Apostles’ Creed now became the background of the whole 
catechism. The article on the “forgiveness of sins” not only indi- 
cates in a general way the existence of such forgiveness, but 
develops the doctrine of Baptism and the sacraments. Then only 
is morality commented upon. A shorter part on the Last Things 
constituted a summary and a conclusion, apropos of the two last 
articles of the Creed: “‘carnis resurrectionem et vitam aeternam.” 
Our ultimate destiny does not only depend on divine grace, but 
also on free will, man’s moral behaviour. Thus the Creed is like 
the cement of the whole of Christian doctrine. 


DIVISIONS, SUBDIVISIONS AND LESSONS 


Introduction.—These lessons on the Last Things do not end 
with the Last Judgment and Hell, but by two lessons on “the 
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renovation of the visible world” and ‘‘the kingdom of God in His 
glory.” The beginning of the catechism echoes this conclusion, 
The catechism does not begin any longer by the enumeration of 
our duties towards God, but by a reminder of what God has given 
us. The first sentence runs thus: “It is a great happiness for us 
to be Christians.”” Next come three lessons treating of the greatness 
of our vocation, of the Faith which the Church teaches us, and 
the Good News of the Kingdom of God. This last lesson comes as 
a perfect chord marvellously introducing the melody which is to 
follow. 


First Part-—A purely philosophical instruction on God is not 
given with the definition of His nature and the enumeration of 
His attributes; from the beginning theological doctrine is used, 
based on the divine action. This exposition begins with the lesson 
“God speaks to us’”’ and continues with lessons on the providence 
of God with regard to us, His holiness, wisdom and love. After 
this subdivision headed : “‘Concerning God, our Heavenly Father,” 
there is a sort of definition in the 15th lesson, called “‘God infinitely — 
perfect.”’ In the whole of this section, the Blessed Trinity is only 
mentioned in passing. It is dealt with expressly at the end of the 
first part, after the lessons on Christ and the Holy Ghost, in this 
imitating the liturgical year. In our time, we cannot avoid speaking 
explicitly of the way by which human reason arrives at God ; it 
is the role of the 6th lesson: “God makes Himself known through 
the created world.” 

In the introduction, and wherever mention is made of God Who 
speaks to and loves us, attention is drawn to Christ. After a sub- 
division dealing with the creation of the world, the Fall and the 
promise of a Saviour, some decisive chapters follow telling of 
Him and the work of redemption. Here again the inductive method 
is emphasized : before the theological doctrine of the two natures, 
in three lessons we are told of the Lord’s life on earth: His 
message of the kingdom of God, His teaching, His devotion to the 
Father and His compassion for men. The lesson on the work of 
the redemption proceeds from the exterior to the interior reality 
signified, for instance, from the refusal of the Jews and the volun- 
tary death to the liberative meaning of these events (lessons 29-31). 
Again for the glorification of the Lord, the facts are presented not 
only in their external reality but as the consummation of the work 
of salvation ; the value of each event for salvation is shown, the 
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insertion of a new life in us by Baptism, the commencement of a 
new creation. The action of the Holy Spirit in the Apostles, in the 
Church and in us, to which is connected the doctrine of grace, 
forms the conclusion of the first part, of which the final point is 
the lesson, already mentioned, on the Blessed Trinity. 


Second Part.—The second part, dealing with the Church and 
the Sacraments, is organically linked with the first. The Church is 
not only presented as being founded by Christ, but also as the 
fruit of His redemptive passion and as His Mystical Body. The 
pupils have been prepared for this teaching by the way in which the 
redemption has been treated. In this way the great theological and 
pastoral aim is achieved: that of making the Church appear not 
so much as an institution for salvation administered by the Pope, 
the bishops and the priests, as the people of God assembled by 
Christ. However, all necessary attention is given to the ecclesias- 
tical hierarchy, which is the subject of seven special lessons. Here 
again union with Christ is insisted upon, the power of Christ being 
perpetuated in the Church, and this is done by proceeding from 
the action to the being, the exercise of the function to its essence. 
A special lesson is devoted to the missions ; another deals admir- 
ably with the subject of “‘The Church celebrates divine worship.” 
In the same sense, in speaking of the foundation of the Church it is 
stated that “Jesus has founded His Church so that it may glorify 
God and lead men to eternal beatitude.” 

It seems to us particularly well chosen that in this second part 
the subdivision dealing with our sanctification begins with Baptism. 
The necessary facts concerning the sacrament itself lead naturally 
to the new man born through Baptism. The new life received is 
developed in several lessons on faith, hope, charity to God and 
our neighbour and the imitation of Christ ; another series of three 
lessons speaks of prayer, in which the new relationship with God 
is expressed. 

The other sacraments are studied in the usual order, as the 
diocesan committees desired, but, as far as possible, each sacra- 
ment is inserted in the period of our life to which it belongs. That 
is especially to be noted for the sacrament of Penance. Four lessons 
on the dangers which the new life incurs (temptation, mortal sin, 
venial sin) and on the virtue of penance, form the introduction. 
Remarkable, also, is the way in which the Person of Christ re- 
mains the centre of the whole complex of Christian doctrine ; each 
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time that a question is asked on the effects of the sacraments, Christ 
is referred to : What does Christ do in the sacrament of Penance? 
What does Christ communicate by the ordination of priests? 

The doctrine on the Eucharist has been drawn up with very 
great care. The particular aspects—Mass, communion, reservation 
and adoration—are, more than usual, united to one another, by 
the fact that ‘Eucharist’ means precisely Holy Mass. The lesson 
on the institution is followed by a special lesson: “The Church 
celebrates the Eucharist,” which in its turn leads to the subjects 
of sacrifice and communion. Naturally, sufficient time is given to 
the liturgy of the Mass. An appendix is devoted to it; printed in 
small type, it concludes the teaching on the Eucharist. The liturgical 
year is the subject of a special lesson: ‘Holy days and seasons,” 
coming after the third commandment of God ; the exposition on the 
paschal cycle is very enlightening. 

The liturgy therefore forms the subject of the catechesis at 
certain times ; but the important fact is that in the new catechism 
it is inserted in the actual method of the catechesis and in each 
catechesis in particular. The French catechism, by Quinet and 
Boyer, created a similar precedent, affecting each lesson. Here, not 
only in each lesson, but wherever the subject allows of a mention, 
we are directed, in the applications and usually under the title of 
“Extract from the life of the Church,” to a custom, a feast, a 
prayer, a ceremony, in which the corresponding — finds 


expression. 


Third Part. the third “Life according to: the 
ments of God” the danger, so often regretted, had to be avoided, 
of clinging to. the decalogue of the Old Testament, with a morality 
hardly in conformity with the spirit of the New. The new catechism, 
to give it its due, has happily avoided this danger. The decalogue 
has been retained as the basis for the expositions, because it con- 
stitutes a help to the memory for the examination of conscience. 
But it is preceded by three lessons: the first deals very simply 
with the order of creation, by which God manifests His will to us ; 
the second, with the ten commandments of love; the third, on 
conscience, which constitutes the final norm, but which only arrives 
at sane judgments by formation according to the divine law. The 
lessons remain faithful to this conception ; the title of the lesson 
dealing with each of the commandments nearly always alludes to 
the values -protected by the commandment. For instance, at the 
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‘fifth commandment, the lessons are headed: our body and our 
corporal life; our spiritual aptitudes and faculties; work and 
vocation ; care for our eternal salvation ; the body and life of our 
‘neighbour ; care for his eternal welfare. Thus the ideal of the 
Christian is traced. The list of corresponding sins keeps its pre- 
ciseness, but only forms the obscure background against which the 
luminous picture of Christian efforts to acquire the virtue stands 
out clearly. Even the sentences to be learnt seldom contain 
enumeration of sins ; they give rules for Christian behaviour, ex- 
pressed in words borrowed from the Bible. 


REMARKS AND CONCLUSIONS 


These reflections are sufficient to show the real progress which 
the new catechism displays from the point of view of the theolo- 
gical-kerygmatical structure of the contents. However, we may note 
that in many ways compromise has had to be made with ancient 
tradition. ““There is a good deal of water in the wine”’ of the early 
projects and also in that of the first printed proofs. Yet when we 
compare these first projects with the text, modified by the decision 
of the diocesan committees and with the text adopted in the official 
edition of 1955, we must recognize that many changes in favour 
of. tradition have proved to the advantage of the catechism ; for 
instance, fidelity to traditional lists like those of the sacraments 

‘and the commandments of God, was in the interest of continuity. 
In other cases, it is questionable whether the changes have been for 
the better or, if, on the contrary, they have not to a certain extent 
been detrimental to the general schema : for instance; in the téach- 
ing on the Mass, where, among others, the offertory, consescration 
and communion are again given as the principal parts; also in 
the introduction, where it might be thought that the Church as 
the guardian of the Faith (second lesson) is provisionally sufficiently 
represented by the catechist and that the reflection on faith and its 
sources is sufficiently expressed in the doctrine of the Church. 
The teaching concerning the communion of saints no longer re- 
veals the great family of God, in which we are the children of the 
‘heavenly Father and form here on earth a holy community, an idea 
‘en -which: the Roman catechism. insists. Another change was to 
-abridge the introductory text of-each lesson ; more, in many places 
‘where it is taken from the Bible this text does ' ‘not seem meant first 
to present the truth intuitively as the French catechism does, but 
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rather serves a theological intention, that of proving that the 
doctrine is taken from divine revelation. However, these things are 
of little importance with regard to the whole. We must admit that 
in presence of so many different opinions, it was prudent, in case 
of doubt ,to avoid going too far from the traditional ways. 

A word as to the pictures, by Albert Burkart. As in the French 
catechism of Quinet and Boyer, each lesson has here its picture 
and in the two catechisms they are inspired by the text ; apropos 
of the mission of the Apostles, we see, in the four corners of the 
page, the Apostles going forth over the world. But these pictures, 
in a rather rough style, speak less to the heart than to the creative 
imagination of the children; they are uncoloured. However, the 
more one looks at them, the more meaning we find in them. With 
intention, the author has not tried simply to reproduce the Gospel 
facts, but, besides numerous symbols, he gives scenes in which an 
aspect of the Christian life and doctrine is shown. The Christian, 
the Church, the man of today, continually recur, in the radiance 
of the divine mysteries. 

Altogether, this little book represents a great achievement. When 
we hear it stated regretfully that the questions raised for the last 
two decades on the matter of real preaching, and the kerygma of 
the Church, have become almost forgotten and failed to bear any 
noticeable fruit, we can now show this catechism which the German 
episcopate has given us. The Catholic doctrine resounds again as 
the Good News and Christ returns to the heart of Christian preach- 
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Maynooth Union 1956 


This year’s general meeting will be held on Tuesday 19 June. 
During April a questionnaire was circulated amongst the clergy 
concerning the Summer conferences proposed last year. The poll 
of clerical opinion is providing matter of high contemporary 
interest, and it is hoped that the general results may be tabulated 
in time for the meeting. Both morning and afternoon sessions 
are being planned as open forum discussions on the character of 
the proposed conferences, and the groups for whom they should 
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Picnic (Savoy), though technically less significant than either 
the Italian Two Pennyworth of Hope (Corinthian) or the Japanese 
Gate of Hell (Astor), is more likely to go round the provinces. 
Moreover, it has exercised the moral scales. It was black-marked 
by the American Legion of Decency (the full American version, of 
course), but rated by Focus—journal of the Catholic Film Institute 
in England—as A (1), which means that the British version is 
“suitable for adults, and contains elements requiring a certain 
reservation.”” The elements—those left in the final Irish recension— 
are small-town ones, unrelieved and unredeemed by anything higher, 
nobler or freer. A personable drifter (William Holden), ex-college 
football hero, but slightly passé, comes really looking for a job to ! 
a small Kansas town. Three women there are infatuated by him, 
the elder sister and beauty of the family, sick of being labelled as 
that, and wishing to interest as a person (Kim Novak); clever 
younger sister, eternally reading, who wants to be desired (Susan 
Strasberg) ; and the lodger, an elderly schoolmistress and spinster, 
desperate for marriage and a home (Rosalind Russell). The help- 
lessness all round, the low level of mentality represents a fair slice 
of that life, I should think, at home and abroad. To depict it so 
faithfully as all these actors and actresses do demands intelligence 
and ability ; to criticize or evaluate it is not the usual aim of the 
American screen, nor is this done by the playwright William Inge, 
or by producer and director Joshua Logan. The direction is firm 
and fresh; the strong local colour of the Kansas town, with the 
open rail-tracks, and the bright gold grain, comes over well 
in colour and cinemascope, despite occasional moments (e.g. the 
flaring sunset) when its fineness as backcloth distracts from the 
small fry in front. The technical set-piece is the Labour-Day picnic 
itself at the centre, a tour-de-force because it announces itself and 
is self-consciously brilliant, but a powerful one because the actors ; 
are here given their opportunities. All through the hot vulgar day ' 
the situation simmers and boils up around Holden, as he fills up his : 
vicinity with restless foolery, just sufficiently aware of criticism ) 
to be unsure of himself, and compulsively driven to the other 
extreme of loquacious and brazen familiarity. The camera then : 
slants down from above on the lantern-lights, artificial but exotic, 
on Kim Novak’s tropical dance, and on the schoolteacher’s ex- 
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plosion of love-hate for the intruder, sprung by her jealousy of the 
young. Holden has already played in this shocking and degrading 
moment of feminine instinct (with Gloria Swanson in Sunset 
Boulevard, 1950); but this scene is Rosalind Russell’s come-back 
—along with the next, most difficult moment of reaction when she 
has literally to kneel to her shopkeeper escort and say ‘‘Please, 
marry me.” That this does not turn ludicrous, but remains shock- 
ing, I take to be proved by the few titters among the Savoy 
audience, for these were of the nervous and defensive kind. Only 
in the later scenes of hysterical gaiety does Miss Russell over-act 
in a distressing manner ; and then, in any case, the effect of the 
climax is being dissipated in sunny comedy, in long-drawn-out 
partings with mother, and in a doubly optimistic ending, for in 
both cases Jack has his Jill. The happy ending is not always or 
necessarily inferior to the unhappy one, but I feel this is one of 
the many American films which tackle a central situation strongly 
and then end weakly through failure to follow up its dramatic 
logic. It is having it both ways to expose so mercilessly so raw 
a human situation, and then to offer so facile a sop to Cerberus. 

Kim Novak is being given a chance to develop recently (with 
Sinatra, too, in The Man with the Golden Arm). A satin skin and 
an unusual metallic colouring do not make an actress, but she 
makes excellent use of her small repertoire of expression, notably 
glances of dumb devotion and a trustling lift and nudge of the chin. 


~ More for the connoisseur perhaps, a neat contrast instyles from 
Japan and Italy was offered in mid-May along Eden Quay. Whether 
by chance or design, the Corinthian has ‘been introducing Dublin 
audiences to the so-called “‘neo-realist” films of post-war Italy. 
Pane, Amore, Fantasia (shown in January) was, however, a derivative 
of the earlier Due Soldi di Speranza, which is directed by Castellani, 
though the same script-writer, Margadonna, collaborated in both 
films. Five or six directors dislike being grouped under a single 
label, especially as their personal attitudes to the matter in hand 
range from the bitter social protest of Bicycle Thieves to the sunny 
humorous temper of these two films. Nor is it of prime importance 
that the Italian government has disapproved—and with pressure— 
of a naked unglamorized reportage in many such films of the harsh 
and strugglingItaly. Castellani; in any case, is not one of those 
engagé, not a controversialist, and the young ‘Communists who 
appear briefly in Due Soldi are as incidental as everybody else in 
the film. Nor does the mere abséncée ‘of glamour ‘from’ boy, girl, 
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and village-setting, account for its unusual and (at first) disconcert- 
ing effect. In point of fact the grain of Due Soldi runs much rougher 
and more homely than Pane, Amore e Fantasia; nothing runs the 
way you expect, even for a minor episode. Maria Fiore, with her 
ugly mop of tousled hair and her impossible dress is no Gina 
Lollobrigida affecting the peasant: and Vincenzo Musolino’s wooing 
is untouched by the slight trace of staginess which characterized 
de Sica’s. More distinctive than all this is the apparent shapeless- 
ness of the story, turning back on itself, repeating itself, moving 
with a wayward and jerky rhythm. This is the one thing common 
to all the neo-realist films, the constructional or artistic principle 
behind them; which is no more than the perennial effort of 
*realists’-—to impose as little shape as possible on life; to tell only 
the ragged stories they find there; to have as little deliberate climax 
as possible, so that drama and emphases fall in the most irregular 
places. Certainly something out of the way in the cinema. 

And so to the opposite pole of convention, to the most formal, 
the most stylized cinema-style today—the Japanese; retaining, as 
it does in one of its departments, some of the acting-traditions of 
the Noh-play and the Kabuki theatre. This, like other ancient 
styles, is based on the mask-like countenance, but of course it 
had to compromise and meet half-way the need of cinema for 
expressive physical action. Gate of Hell (Astor) opens with sweeping, ~ 
running shots of a palace revolution, taken alternately at hori- 
zontal floor-level, and then vertically from overhead. There are 
sword-duels, and a horse-race, but the idiom of emotion remains 
sufficiently strange. In a story of violent love, there is not a-single 
kiss, and only one moment of physical contact, which is a savage 
grip rather than a caress. The five Japanese films which I have seen 
so far are extremely slow-moving by our standards, but most of 
them use rather more of the Western style and tempo than Gate of 
Hell (or Rashomon) does. Japanese films in the formalized, abstract 
style represent only a tiny section of post-war production, and 
most of them, like Gate of Hell, are period and costume films, 
retellings of history or legend set in the medieval Japanese past. 
Here Moritoh, loyal warrior and hero of the revolution, falls in 
love blindly, subversively and destructively with Kesa, wife of 
Wataru. He fails to impress her or move her from her absolute 
fidelity, but finally tricks her into meeting him at night and threatens 
to kill both her and Wataru unless she yields. Terrified and fatalistic, 
she pretends to help Moritoh assassinate her husband that night, 
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but takes his place, and is stabbed by her would-be lover. Wataru 
refuses to slay the remorseful Moritoh, who enters the portals of 
‘the monastery Jigokumon (gate of hell). This is the stuff of epic 
and tragedy; its heroic starkness and extremity suggests Shakespeare 
rather than everyday life, and Othello rather than any other, since 
Kesa is a Desdemona figure, lamented by Watoru for her silence 
and absolute submission. But of course Shakespearean rhetoric has 
nothing to do with the most intense and dramatic moments here, 
Kesa taking a silent farewell from her lord Wataru, holding back 
his sword and his soul, contemplating the uselessness of a life 
taken for a life. This is the secret strength of the Kabuki style, 
emotion dammed and contained in a rigid formalized expression 
face and power emanating from centres of intense stillness. The 
sheer gesture of Kesa, accepting her last drink of sake from the 
hands of her lord, is incredibly heartrending, a distinctive but 
after all an everyday Japanese gesture raised to sublimity. Enough 
has been said elsewhere on the magic decoration of this style by 
the imported Eastmancolour, which makes a superlative visual 
picture of the pageantry, the banners, jewels, costumes and silky- 
curtained interiors, or the seas, the oily green ponds, the ice-blue 
moonlight of Kyoto. 

Great credit is due to the Astor for first showing a Japanese film 
to the general public, the first to be risked here outside the Film: 
Society. The only drawbacks are a slightly small screen, and sub- 
difficult to catch. . 

PETER CONNOLLY 


Patrick's College Maynooth 


RADIO 


OST people have a method in their radio listening, but the 
methods can vary. There is the omnibus method of the 

_ housewife who switches on to B.B.C. when she comes 
down in the morning. and finishes up with Luxembourg or B.B.C. 
at night, with two excursions to Radio Eireann for lunch-time 
concert and news. Sound.is what she wants, any sound, but pre- 
ferably pleasant sound for companionship in an empty or near- 
empty house. At the other end of the scale there is the serious 
listener who: buys his Radio Times and laboriously marks through 
the pages the programmes he intends to hear: he is hampered 
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somewhat in regard to Radio Eireann by the lack of an official 
account of what to expect, but he manages somehow to plan his 
listening there too. In between these poles there are any number of 
favourite programmes, favourite performers, favourite orchestras, 
and a wild and bewildering variety from which to choose. 

What do people listen to? There are no definite figures on which 
to base an answer to such a question, but some general ideas stand 
out after ordinary observation. The various news-bulletins from 
Radio Eireann can safely be said to carry the largest listening- 
group of all, and that is why one hears so much comment on the 
merits and de-merits of announcers. They are judged, not on their 
ordinary link-up announcements, but on their merits as news- 
readers, the voices which bring to the man in his shirt-sleeves the 
revolt in Cyprus, the tax on petrol, the explosion of a hydrogen 
bomb in the Pacific, the arrival of a film-star at Shannon, or the 
result of the two-thirty at the Curragh. For half-an-hour each day 
these items bulk very large for the listener and he will be very 
critical of anything that he deems a lapsing from the standard 
he has in mind. He does not have any definite ideas that he could 
explain to you on the subject of the requirements for an announcer, 
but he does have definite views on whether an announcer is good 
or bad and will not hesitate to air those views. Each newcomer 
to the staff is carefully watched over the first few weeks of 
apprenticeship and is then accepted or rejected according as he or 
she fits into the nebulous categories in the mind of the man at 
the listening end. One thing that will be carefully watched is any 
sign of affectation in the speech, and it will be ruthlessly com- 
mented on. On the whole the standard of news-reading from Radio 
Eireann is very good. There have been the inevitable hesitations 
with beginners and there have been lamentable mispronunciations 
of various Irish towns and villages, but these are understandable 
lapses and have been more than balanced time and again by the 
naturalness and ease shown in crises which the ordinary listener 
is never allowed to suspect: there was, for example, a disarm- 
ingly calm re-reading of a programme signpost when the next day’s 
had first been read in error. Sang froid such as that means a lot 
more in an announcer’s repertoire than even the perfect voice. 
But the voices are good : they have variety and most of them 
have a lot of colour. Those who prepare the news might co-operate 
with the readers by writing all numerals in full as well as in actual 
figures ; it is sometimes very difficult to distinguish in thousands 
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if a reader has to come on the figure suddenly. The solution is 
simple, but a mistake can often cause a lot of annoyance. 

It is doubtful whether many people do listen to religious broad- 
casts. The Sunday Mass which Radio Eireann relays regularly is, 
no doubt, a great consolation to those who are in hospital or con- 
fined to bed at home, and some people are now campaigning for 
the Rosary on the air. Whether that would be a good idea is 
another matter. The repetition of the Hail Mary would hardly 
make for good broadcasting and even the most fervent advocate 
of the Rosary will doubt whether such a broadcast would cause 
the Rosary to be said by anyone who is not already a devotee. 
A very noticeable change has been coming over the form of 
Catholic religious services from the B.B.C. within the last twelve 
months. There has been a distinct tendency towards catering for 
the listener as well as for those who are already in the devotional 
atmosphere of whatever church is being used. A number of those 
broadcasts seem to be modelling themselves on the Protestant 
form of a series of short sermons on one main theme interspersed 
with a selection of hymns. In particular one remembers a very 
homely service from Scottish Regional when the preacher talked 
simply and convincingly of our dependence on God as contrasted 
with our human desire for independence in everything. The results 
have been uniformly good, but the fact of the change must make us 
take note. A sermon or a Mass or Benediction is broadcast, not to 
advertise the power of a speaker or the singing voice of a celebrant 
or the virtuosity of a choir, but to bring the spirit of the service to 
the listener so that he may share in it—and this is not always done. 
As a result, comparatively few people listen to religious broad- 
casts: they are either too much of a performance or too heavily 
devotional to hold listeners who can dismiss them with the minimum 
of effort. Even seasonal devotions such as the ceremonies of Holy 
Week or the series of Lenten sermons will have to be above the 
ordinary to hold the fragile attention of people who look to the 
radio for entertainment. So it is that the new approach will have 
to be given serious consideration, and it is well to remember that 
a popular approach need not bring with it any lowering of tone. 
An experiment might be tried with this method in a series of 
ethical talks which would examine problems that people meet 
from day to day. People will listen if they get something worth 
listening to, and it is time to examine what they have been getting 
and what good a change of approach might do. 
PATRICK V. O’BRIEN 


Saint Jarlath’s College, Tuam 
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The Sacraments 
HOLY ORDERS 


UT if our present actual liturgy brings us back to the fifth or 
B even to the fourth century, we have learned since Duchesne’s 
time to see the darkness rolled still further back and to see 
and hear the rite of ordination of bishops, priests and deacons in 
early third century and even second century Rome. When Dom 
Gregory Dix, the Anglican editor of a reconstruction of the docu- 
ment known as the Apostolic Tradition in an English version, 
published his work in 1937 he could say truly: ‘‘ This is the sort 
of document of which Marténe and the Maurists must sometimes 
have dreamed ”’ (p. xi). It was Dom Connolly of Downside who in 
1916 established the real authorship and worth of what had up to 
then been called the Egyptian Church Order and which was the 
basis of many other later liturgical and disciplinary collections. 
It was he who gave reality to the Maurists’ dream. We can now 
touch the very life of the Church in second century Rome in the 
document which the anti-pope Hippolytus composed as a witness 
to the traditional way of doing things in Rome against what he 
conceived to be the unjustified changes and developments of the 
true pope, Callistus. This document Hippolytus called the Apostolic 
Tradition and it gives us our earliest formulas for the consecration 
of bishops, priests and deacons as well as for the eucharistic prayer 
of the Mass. 

It is of great interest to examine the most early formulas and 
then to compare them with the later fourth or fifth century ones 
which are still in use. I give the text of Hippolytus in Dix’s English 
version : 

Let the bishop be ordained being in all things without fault 
chosen by all the people. 

And when he has been proposed and found acceptable to 
all, the people being assembled on the Lord’s day together 
with the presbytery and such bishops as may attend, let the 
choice be generally approved. 

Let the bishops lay hands on him and the presbytery stand 
by in silence. 

And all shall keep silence praying in their heart for the 
descent of the Spirit. 
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After this one of the bishops present at the request of all, 
laying his hand on him who is ordained bishop, shall pray 
thus, saying : 

O God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, Father of 
mercies and God of all comfort, Who dwellest on high yet 
hast respect unto the lowly, who knowest all things before they 
come to pass; Who didst give ordinances to Thy Church by 
the Word of Thy grace; Who didst foreordain from the 
beginning the race of the righteous from Abraham, instituting 
princes and priests and leaving not Thy sanctuary without 
ministers ; Who from the foundation of the world hast been 
pleased to be glorified in them whom Thou hast chosen ; 

And now pour forth that Power which is from Thee, of the 
princely Spirit which Thou didst deliver to Thy Beloved Child 
Jesus Christ, which He bestowed on Thy holy Apostles, who 
established the Church, which hallows Thee in every place to 
the endless glory and praise of Thy Name. 

Father, who knowest the hearts of all, grant upon this Thy 
servant whom thou hast chosen for the episcopate to feed Thy 
holy flock and serve as Thine high priest, that he may minister 
blamelessly by night and day, that he may unceasingly behold 
and propitiate Thy countenance and offer to Thee the gifts 
of Thy holy Church, 

And that by the high priestly Spirit he may have authority 
to forgive sins according to Thy command, to assign lots 
according to Thy bidding, to loose every bond according to 
the authority Thou gavest to the Apostles, and that he may 
please Thee in meekness and a pure heart, offering to Thee 

sweet-smelling savour, 
through Thy Child Jesus Christ, through Whom to Thee be 
glory, might and praise, to the Father and to the Son with 
the Holy Spirit now and ever and world without end. Amen. 


The first thing to note is that the prayer for the consecration 
of a bishop comes before that for a priest and for. a deacon ; it is 
not the other way round as in the present Roman Pontifical. We are 
so used to the idea of a candidate ascending from the diaconate to 
-the priesthood. and from the priesthood to the episcopate that any 
other order seems a little strange. But it seems that the order here 

. followed is-a witness to what some think to have been the earlier 
practice (Marténe, Mabillon, Chardon, Lennerz against Morin and 
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Duchesne) according to which the episcopate did not presuppose 
the presbyterate, a deacon being often straightway consecrated a 
bishop. The bishop was the supreme Christian authority (respecting 
of course the special universal position of the bishop of Rome) in 
his church. His consecration gave him all the powers that that 
implies. The presbyter is his associate who “‘shares”’ in his function, 
and the deacon is his servant or minister. This is the view suggested 
by the order of the consecrations in the Apostolic Tradition. This 
view is borne out by the consecratory formulas themselves. We 
are sometimes inclined to regard a bishop as a glorified presbyter ; 
we should rather, according to this ancient view, regard the pres- 
byter as a reduced bishop. Episcopal consecration is full and 
perfect in its own right; it gives all that presbyteral consecration 
gives and more. It is not that the bishop is given something that the 
presbyter has not got, and just that ; he is rather given the whole 
fulness of which the presbyter receives a share. 

The ancients saw the presbyter as the associate of the bishop, 
his helper, his subordinate, the sharer in his office. They were not 
parish-minded (in our sense of parish) ; they were diocese-minded. 
They did not forget the bishop in the presbyter; they saw him 
there. The very furnishing of an ancient Roman basilica suggests 
this. The essential furnishing of the presbyterium (we now prefer 
to call it the sanctuary because the altar is now its predominating 
feature) was the chair of the bishop surrounded by long seats on 
each side for his presbyters, as can be seen to-day in the sixth- 
century furnishing of the basilica of St. Clement in Rome. This 


‘was all on a higher level than the main floor of the church. 


_ These ancient Roman churches had each a presbyter in charge, 
but the bishop of Rome alone sat in the chair. Each material 
church was in theory to house the whole Roman church ; and on 
solemn occasions like the station-day in Lent the bishop of Rome 
did take his place in his episcopal cathedra. In this sense each 
Roman basilica was a cathedral for the bishop of Rome. There, 
surrounded by his presbyters and accompanied by his deacons, 
he presided over the worship of his diocese i in miniature, and there 
from his chair he preached. 

But let us return to our second century document of consecra- 
tion and to the situation that existed before the Church emerged 
into the basilicas of the fourth century. The rite is of the simplest, 
metely the imposition of hands’and prayer ; there is no anointing 
of the head or hands, no handing over of the instruments, no 
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clothing with any special apparel, no investiture with ring and 
crosier. The whole thing is almost puritan in its sobriety. It takes 
place probably in the large house of some wealthy Christian, such 
as the house of Flavius Clemens near the Coelian Hill. There is 
no great cathedral, no flood of song, no peal of organ. All the 
poetry is in the words of the prayer and in the vision which it 
conveys. 

The prayer is a eucharistic prayer, i.e. it is modelled on the 
Hebrew Berakah or blessing of God over an object. Like the 
Hebrew prayer it is addressed to God by one on behalf of many, 
and it is introduced by a dialogue: “Lift up your hearts... 
Let us give thanks (‘make eucharist’) to God.” Our Lord used such 
a form of prayer at the Last Supper when in the presence of His 
disciples He gave thanks to His Father over the bread and wine. 
Such a blessing of God over food was common among the Jews 
and our Lord frequently used it. It was regarded as in some way 
making the food holy; at the Last Supper, of course, it did this 
in a wonderful and singular way by changing the bread and wine 
into the very body and blood of Christ. What is for us the euchar- 
istic formula par excellence is singularly consecratory in its 
efficiency ; but that should not blind us to the truly consecratory 
value of other eucharistic formulas of similar structure and import. 
To this day, to bless the holy chrism, the palms, the paschal 
candle, etc., the Church uses a eucharistic formula. And here in 
our ordination rites from the beginning to this day she uses such 
a form. A thing is blessed when we bless God for it. When we 
bless God for it and over it, in some way it acquires a new and 
holy character, it is no longer merely profane ; it is seen as coming 
from God, as His gift to us. Thus to se it is to see it in a sacred 
light, as a holy thing. And if we wish God to add even further 
to its sanctity, what better way of introducing our request than by 
sanctifying it ourselves first by thanking Him ever it? Thus every 
consecratory formula is most naturally a eucharistic one, just as 
indeed all our petition to God should be introduced by a thanks- 
giving first. 

In the Christian liturgy not merely things are consecrated to 
God but men also. In the consecration of men as of things the 
petition is enshrined in a thanksgiving. We can never rightly ask 
God for anything without first thanking Him for something already 
‘received. In the matter of giving, God has always anticipated in 
some way. We would not be able to ask for anything unless we 
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had first something for which to think Him. That is the funda- 
mental law of our Christian politeness towards God. The Church, 
in her more solemn prayers of consecration, i.e. of petition for the 
consecration of things and persons by God, never departs from it. 
All the more important consecrations are invariably eucharistic. 
We first recall something which God has done for us ; “and now,” 
we say, “do this.” In the Mass we say: “‘it is truly meet and just 
to thank thee for this or that, and now therefore we ask thee” 
(‘Vere dignum et justum est gratias agere . . . te igitur supplices 
rogamus. . .”’). 

Between these two parts there should be some connection. The 
thing for which we thank God should not be quite irrelevant to 
the thing for which we ask him. This is obvious in the Mass. We 
thank God for the mystery of redemption in one or other of its 
parts or aspects and then we ask Him that He would receive our 
gifts upon His. altar on high. But that very receiving of our gifts 
is the supreme sign of our redemption, making present, as it does, 
the very act of oblation of the Cross and the very victim of Calvary. 
We thank God for redemption and then we pray for the fulfilling of 
the great sign of redemption, which the consecration of our gifts 
involves. We could not courteously pray for the mystery of re- 
demption to be sacramentally renewed unless we first thanked 
God for that mystery in itself. We could not ask for the sign unless 
we first thanked God for the thing. 

Here too in our consecratory formulas for bishop, priest and 
deacon, there is thanksgiving and there is petition. In the Mass we 
thank God for the thing and we ask for the sign. But here the 
roles are reversed ; we thank God for the sign and we ask for the 
thing. But there is an added depth. We also thank God for a thing 
and we ask for the continuation of the ‘thing. What is being asked 
for is the grace of the episcopate for the candidate. The faithful 
are praying silently in their heart for this, while the consecrating 
bishop sings the formula aloud. The gift and grace of the episcopate 
—that is the thing for which we pray. But the gift and grace of the 
Christian episcopate is a New Testament reality casting its shadow 
back into former times. In what should we discern its shadow? 
To what precisely should we point as to its divinely pre-arranged 
figure? The prayer looks back to the people of God. as the figure 


of the Christian ‘Church—“Thou who didst foreordain' the race of 


the righteous from Abraham”; then it looks back to the princes 
and priests of that ancient ‘people ; what their Princes ‘and priests 
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were to the old Israel, that the Christian bishop is to his com- 
munity. He is at once king and priest, he is the high-priest of a 
priestly people, of that theocracy which is the Church. 

But is that shadow really cast from the reality of the Christian 
episcopate or perhaps rather from a reality of which the episcopate 
is but a sharing and a sign? The prayer goes on to suggest that 
“Thy beloved Child Jesus Christ” is the king and priest from 
whom all kingship and priesthood in the Church is named. The 
great reality of Christ looms up in all the fulness of His messiah- 
ship as the anointed one of God. Round Him gather His apostles. 
From Him derives to them a share in His messianic function. They 
are His vicars, His representatives, in whom and through whom 
He continues to live and to operate, and “‘to establish His Church 
in every place.” 

Now the prayer passes in a thankful spirit from the shadow to 
the reality, from the princes and priests of the old law to Christ, 
the prince and priest of the new and eternal covenant, and to the 
apostles, to whom He conveyed His messianic spirit and power. 
What it then asks for is this high-priestly spirit, this share in the 
kingly-priestly office of Christ, which Christ Himself conveyed to 
the apostles. The Christian bishop is therefore, in his diocese— 
“in every place’”—king and priest of the people of God, vicar of 
Christ and successor of the apostles. 

The prayer now goes on to describe this episcopal gift and 
charge more fully. God has chosen this bishop “‘to feed His holy 
flock”—this is the ministry of the word of which the bishop’s 
chair is the symbol. He is “unceasingly to propitiate Thy coun- 
tenance”—may we not see in this a reference to what corresponds 
to our daily divine office, our prayer for all the hours? He is “‘to 
offer the gifts of Holy Church.” This is his office at the altar. 
Then comes a reference to his authority to forgive sins and to 
exercise power as the apostles did. Finally there is a prayer for the 
holiness of his life. 

(To be continued) 


St. Mary’s, Tallaght, Co. Dublin WILLIAM BARDEN 


A Free Press 


The Catholic press is and by right should be the freest press in 
the world. If I have any criticism to pass upon you as gentlemen of 
the press, it is that you do not sufficiently exercise your freedom. 

—BisHop TURNER, a former bishop of Buffalo (U.S.A.). 
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Correspondence 


A TIME FOR TRUTH 
Dear Editor, 

In a letter in your last issue, Dr. Newman deals very thoroughly 
with some points of criticism which I made regarding his book 
A Time For Truth. He defines the word angoisse (which he trans- 
lates “‘anguish”) as “the shrinking feeling of the mind when con- 
templating time and eternity.”” This meaning could be conveyed 
fairly aptly by the English word ‘“‘awe,” for which the French have 
no exact equivalent. From ‘‘awe”’ it is an easy step to the word 
“dread,” which Copleston uses, and even to the word “anxiety,” 
which Dr. Newman rejects; but it is a much more difficult step 
to the word “anguish,” which denotes “suffering.” 

We seem to be largely in agreement on the question of investi- 
gating the different factors that influence authors. The modern 
sociologist does not, of course, claim this field as his own. He 
regards it, rather, as an opportunity for team-work between the 
psychologist, the sociologist, the social psychologist and the 
literary critic, with a welcome for any help that the historian, the 
grammarian, the linguist, etc., may afford. 

The main point of my criticism was directed against the con- 
clusion of Dr. Newman’s essay “Marxism — Philosophy or 
Ideology?” I had in mind the great importance attached to Marxist 
philosophy by Continental writers. A few quotations may help 
to make the point clear : 

From Professor Grégoire’s Aux sources de la pensées de Marx: 
“The Communism which calls upon the name of Marx is not only 
an economic, social and political doctrine. It does not consist solely 
in collectivism or in a determinate form of collectivism ; it claims 
to be a complete Weltanschauung. And in fact you find there a 
general philosophy (epistemology, ontology, anthropology)—dia- 
lectical materialism—which, by the intermediary of a philosophy 
of history—historical materialism—is thought to lead to the 
collectivist doctrine.” 

From Chevallier’s Les grandes oeuvres politiques: ‘‘Marxism, 
before being an economic or political system, is a philosophy, in 
particular a philosophy of history, and in the last analysis, is worth 
what this philosophy is worth.” 

From Father Dufay of the Missions-Etrangéres: “It is not the - 
propaganda that explains the effectiveness of Marxism, but its 


philosophical systematisation.” 
PETER McCONVILLE. 
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Martyr in Scotland: The Life and 
Times of Blessed John Ogilvie. 
Thomas Collins. London: Burns 
_and Oates. Pp. 268. Price 21/-. 

Tue full story of the Reformation in 
Scotland is only now beginning to be 
told. The legend of a theologically- 
minded people hidden in darkness 
until the light of John Knox broke 
upon them dies hard: indeed so much 
has the Scottish character been 
moulded by the Presbyterian religion 
that it might almost seem that a 
Scottish Catholic is a contradiction in 
terms. It comes indeed, to the stranger 
to Scotland, as a surprise to find how 
many Catholics there are in the 
country, and in the Western Highlands 
and Islands discover in those areas 
that have retained the Faith unbroken 
by the Reformation, the peculiar 
charm and sweetness that it gives in 
place of the traditional dourness in 
the Socttish character. 

John Ogilvie, S.J. was hanged in 
Glasgow on 28 February, 1615. The 
original charge against him on arrest 
in the previous October had been of 


saying Mass and making converts, but - 
the final condemnation was more. 
elaborately based’ on’ the theological . 


arguments which had taken place 
during his trial, upon Papal sup- 


remacy, the Pope’s power to excom-- 


municate kings and King James’ ideas 
upon their divine right. James himself 
followed -the Jesuit’s examination 
closely and sent a list of questions to 
be put to him. Indeed the king wrote 
that if all that could be proved against 
Ogilvie was that he was a Jesuit and 
had said Mass, then he should be 
simply banished but if he refused the 
Oath of Allegiance or “‘did maintain 
the. Pope’s transcendent power over 


kings,” then thie law should be allowed s 


to run its course: 

Mr. Collins has given us an exe 
cellént study’ both. of ‘John. Ogilvie 
and of the Scotland into which he 


New Books 


was born and in which he was reared. 
‘He was one of the many sons of 
nominally Protestant parents who 
visited the Continent and there be- 
came Catholics, Ogilvie later joining 
the Society of Jesus and eventually 
being sent on the Scottish mission. 

At first the story develops rather 
slowly, since it is necessary to indicate 
the course of events in contemporary 
Scotland and to give some account of 
the men, both Catholic and Protestant 
with whom Ogilvie came into contact. 
Later, the book becomes a swift 
moving and fascinating account of 
Ogilvie’s arrest, tortures and cross- 
examinations. Mr. Collins further 
enlivens his writing by using the time 
honoured formulae of Protestant pro- 
paganda but adding his own twist: 
for instance upon the private inter- 
pretation of the meaning of the Bible: 
“Many of the more wayward spirits, 
indeed, when directed to the Bible had 
found in it only sad confirmation of 
their papist errors and, in accordance 
with the best Protestant teaching, had 
decided to remain Catholic.’ 

Indeed the picture that emerges is 
of a Scotland of which a very large 
number of people remain inclined in 
their blindness to “the errors of 


“Rome.” As.in England, the Scottish 


Reform was the work of -the few in 


. power. The. analogy with conditions 


behind the Iron Curtain is-not far to 
seek. Loyalty to the Pope is twisted 
into a ‘political offence, the round-up 
of all the known “contacts” of the 
priest and the.attempt by torture and 


’ bribe to get him to reveal all of those 


he was in touch with, the examination 
not on a criminal charge but on the 
individual’s beliefs and theology. “I 
‘am not bound to reveal the names of 
persons and places,” Ogilvie told 


- them. “Granted you are judges, you 


ought to look: for crimes and not -fer 


people.” 
The book is illustrated by photo- 
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graphs of reliefs modelled by D, 
Mastrojanni showing scenes from the 
life of Blessed John Ogilvie, and there 
is a useful Appendix of material from 
the Apostolic Process held at Glasgow 
and Rome on the martyrdom and 
beatification of the Scottish Jesuit. 
DAPHNE D. C. POCHIN MOULD 
Aherla, Co. Cork 


The Meaning of Holiness. Louis 
Lavelle. With an Introduction by 
Dom Iiltyd Trethowan. London: 
Burns and Oates. Pp. 113. Price 10/6. 

The Meaning of Holiness consists 

of a chapter on Holiness and four 

chapters on the. spirituality of St. 

Francis of Assisi, St. John of the 

Cross, St. Teresa of Avila, St. Francis 

de Sales. 

Though the author of this book is 
almost unknown in English-speaking 
countries, it would be very wrong to 
conclude that this is the work of some 
obscure, unlettered Gaul who has 
. turned temporarily pious. The im- 
pressive credentials of Louis Lavelle 
are confidently vouched for by Dom 
Trethowan in a comprehensive and 
extremely helpful Introduction. We 
are told that Louis Lavelle was 
professor of philosophy at the Sor- 
bonne, Bergson’s successor at the 
Collége de France and with M. 
René Le Senne presided over La 
Philosophie de l’Esprit, a term which 
tefers both to a series of remarkable 
publications and to an_ influential 
school of thought. By a strange irony, 
it seems that M. Lavelle, who has had 
such a salutary influence on the 
thought of many well-known French 
Catholic writers, should still remain 
practically unknown to the English- 
speaking world. Readers of The Mean- 
ing-of Holiness may see a reason for 


this. With the best intentions in the - 


world he tries and generally succeeds 


in’ laying -aside -the cumbersome ex- 
tetnal trappings of the professional - 
philosopher, but he would be untrue’ 
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to himself if he abandoned the 
pneumatic-drill penetration with which 
he probes so deeply and so systema- 
tically into every problem. We are 
accustomed to more flowery and 
superficial writing and are not attuned 
to such deep and methodical thought. 
The subtitles in his chapter on holiness 
are more or less stereotyped, but there 
is something inspiring and challenging 
about his analysis. As one might 
naturally expect from a man who has 
been described as a ‘“Platoniste 
chrétien,”’ special emphasis is placed 
on the importance of memory in the 
spiritualisation of life. But there is 
nothing sensational or esoteric in 
this chapter. It is a carefully planned, 
logical and outstandingly efficient 
essay and the author places before us 
an ideal of holiness, sane and sober, 
and as far removed from vapid 
emotionalism as from dyspeptic 
pietism. 

In the chapters devoted to an 
analysis of the spirituality of the four 
Saints, we are reminded of the efforts 
of one trying to extricate lovely 
individual melodies from a noisy, 
overelaborated rhapsody. The warm, 
unbounded enthusiasm of the rhap- 
sodists is replaced by the calm, - 
unemotional technique of the phil- 
osopher. In each case too. 
we feel convinced after reading that 
we have got very close to the real 
personality of the people. 

This is a remarkably gratifying 
book. The style is calm and dignified 
as befits the theme. One is immedi- 
ately reminded of that strange atmos- 
phere in the writings of the best of 
the philosophers of old who searched 
for truth with the gifts of genius 
and set it down hopefully with the 
trust and humility of children. A 
special word of praise is due to - 
Dom Trethowan for a first class : 


introduction. 
PATRICK J. SHINE 
Carlow 
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Three Winters Cold. Father Philip 
Crosbie. Dublin: Browne and 
Nolan, Ltd. 1955. Price 15/-. 

THE reader’s first reaction to this book 
is disappointment. Any account 
of the Korean captivity of Monsignor 
Quinlan ‘and his companions starts 
with the disadvantage of being expected 
to match its matter with its style. 
Father Crosbie’s account doesn’t. 
The style is meandering, almost 
gossipy, with little selectivity and none 
of that effective use of light and shade 
that could have transformed passages 
that should have been brilliant and 
are never better than mediocre. 

That first reaction of disappoint- 
ment, is after its fashion justifiable. 
But it is very misleading, certainly not 
the whole truth. Because where Father 
Crosbie is concerned the style is not 
the man or the priest. And it is the 
man and the priest, who, with his 
fellowmen and fellowpriests, makes 
this book the remarkable Christian 
document it is. To make the acquain- 
tance of some half-dozen saints, any 
given number of heroes, to experience 
glowing Christianity and have your 
confidence in the twentieth century 
Christian restored, you should read 
this book. You should read this book 
and meet the princely Monsignor 
Quinlan—“big i in body, big in heart, 
big in soul, friend and father to the 
whole company”—or that twinkling 
ascetic, Bishop Patrick Byrne of the 
Maryknoll Fathers or his two com- 
patriots, Methodist Missionaries 
“Larry” Zellers from Texas and Nell 
Dyer from Arkansas or Sister Marie 
Madelene, the blind Carmelite nun, or 
the scholarly Anglican Bishop Cooper 
or Commissioner Lord of the Salvation 
Army or anyone of the dozens of 
wonderful people who crowd its 


pages. 

Not that all of the prisoners were 
saints.. There were many ordinary 
people yet elevated and 
purified by their experience and the 
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example of their fellows. 
It is part of Father Crosbie’s merit 
that one is never left with an un- 
pleasant final impression of any 
prisoner. Our final impressions even 
of their communist captors are not 
always unpleasant. “On the average 
they were ordinary run-of-the-mill 
folk, neither specially vicious nor 
specially virtuous, and usually simple 
rather than subtle.” Even the most 
inhuman of them all, “The Tiger,” 
had his moments of humanity. Un- 
fortunately few of these occurred 
during the notorious ‘March of 
Death.” Three Winters Cold would 
have been worthwhile for this chapter 
alone and Father Crosbie’s very 
ordinariness of style serves to under- 
line the tragic reality of the march. 

It was during this march that the 
struggle between Communism and 
Christianity, the underlying theme of 
the whole book, reached its climax 
and that the triumph of Christianity 
as a way of life and of love is most 
splendidly revealed. This is not an 
anti-Communist book. It is not an 
“anti” book at all, but a twentieth 
century witness to the positive value 
and truth of Christianity. And one 
more virtue of the author’s prevents 
Three Winters Cold from degenerating 
into another “I’’ witness account, as 
Father Crosbie keeps himself dis- 
creetly in the background and puts 
the centre where it belongs—in Christ. 

ENDA McDONAGH 
Dunboyne House, Maynooth 


Dividing the Church. A New Analysis 
of Communist Technique. A. Michel. 
London: The Sword of the Spirit, 
128 Sloane Street, S.W.I. “ 
Pp. 93. Price 3/6. 

A. priest who lived under the Cotas 

munist regime in Czechoslovakia and 

was deported (as were all religious) 
and spent many months-in intern- 
ment, writes a calm‘ and objective 

_ Teport of the struggle carried {on 


Bes 
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against the Church by the Communist 


regime. He sees in Communism the 


most powerful adversary Christianity 
has ever known and reading his book 
brings home this truth most cogently 
to us who, as yet living at the peri- 
phery, regard it merely as some 
remote and unnatural thing, without 
attempting to study more closely its 
inspiration and its methods. 

Its methods, certainly, are most 
carefully studied and show the closest 
knowledge of the human weakness of 
the Church. No attempt to make 
heroes and martyrs of Christians by 
confronting them with decisions that 
affect the essentials of the faith, but 
by every device possible the aim is to 
cause division and confusion, separat- 
ing people from priests, priests from 
bishops, bishops from the Holy See. 
Those who resist (as yet on no question 
of principle) are labelled reactionary, 
enemies of the State; the conformists 
are confronted with still more com- 
promising dilemmas. The flock is 
bewildered, knowing not where to 
turn. . . . The calm, objective report 
of the working of these techniques 
makes Dividing the Church a terrifying 
document. One had not realised how 
vulnerable the Church was—without 
the Holy Spirit. 

“Show us the Charity you talk so 
much about.” This was the ceaseless 
reproach of the Communists. On 
sincere reflection, it must be admitted 
that it is not entirely without founda- 
tion, (p.90). A final chapter is address- 
ed to the “‘ Chur chinthe Free World 
Face to Face with . . . Communism.” 
It is a disturbing examination of 
conscience and stresses the true pro- 
portions of the menace, the need for 
enlightment about it and for positive 
action, the need to begin by correcting 
our faults—by the up-to-date training 
of seminarians, removing even the 
suspicion that the clergy exploit the 
people, by a reasonable and planned 
division of labour, encouraging a 
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true apostolate of prayer, but above 
all by fostering charity. Our greatest 
weakness is that we modern Christians 
are so little concerned about chairty. 


J. G. McGARRY 


Maynooth 


Ordination to the Priesthood. John 
Bligh, S.J. Sheed and Ward. Pp. 
189. Price 16/-. 


Tuts book is a liturgical and theolo- 
gical essay on the rite of ordination: 
it is not a devotional work, though 
Father Bligh holds that it may be 
more conducive to solid piety than a 
merely devotional treatment. There 
are two parts. 

The first part (a third of the book) 
deals with the purpose of the ordina- 
tion rite and with the development of 
the rite in the western Church from 
the beginning until it crystallised, with 
the first printed pontifical, in 1485. 
The invention of printing put an end 
to private enterprise in the field of 
liturgical development and made uni- 
formity possible at last. When in the 
17th century printed editions were 
made of early liturgical manuscripts, 
theologians and historians were able 
to see that the liturgy of the sacramen- 
tal rites, and not least of Orders, had 
undergone a considerable change over 
the centuries. Father Bligh briefly 
unfolds the story of this development 
and of the discovery which was made 
in the 17th century of its proportions. 
His treatment of the embarrassing 
Decretum pro Armenis is very fair. He 
holds that it is a strictly dogmatic 
decree, but meant only for the Armen- 
ians. This involves the theory, which 
Father Bligh does not shrink from, 
that the Church can determine or 
alter the “matter” and “form” of the 
sacraments without damaging their 
“substance.”’ In his introductory pages, ~ 
on the theology of Orders, in the vexed 
question of a presbyter’s powers to 
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ordain, Father Bligh holds that with 
papal authorisation a simple priest 
may be empowered to ordain to the 
priesthood. He regards this papal 
authorisation as conveying the power 
(which is a moral one); others would 
regard it as releasing for action a 
(physical) power which is already 
there. 


The second part of the book goes 
thoroughly, though with a light touch, 
through the rite of ordination as we 
have it now. In his explanations Father 
Bligh leans to the genetic and not to 
the merely symbolic consideration. 
This is a careful study, based on a 
familiarity with all the evidence. Ina 
field notorious for its pitfalls Father 
Bligh shows himself to be an expert. 
Every student preparing for the priest- 
hood, and every priest concerned to 
stir up the grace that is in him, is re- 
commended to study this book. 
The first pages will be heavy going and 
at times a bit confusing, but the work 
after that will be most rewarding. 


WILLIAM BARDEN 
Tallaght 


One Front Across the World. Douglas 
Hyde, London: Heinemann. 1955. 
Pp. 270. Price 18/-. 


One in every four of the human race 


have come under the control of Com- 


munism in. less than forty years. Two 


thousand million people throughout 
the world live on the verge of starva- 
tion. The West concentrates on the 
material development. of the areas 
concerned as a bulwark to Com- 
munism. Mr. Hyde’s startling thesis 
is that if this development leads, as it 
has led, to the consequent spread of 
materialism, then the possibilities of 


a Communist world will enormously . 
increase, not decrease, as the years. go 
by. The tribesman is being taken from __ 

Not only the Pauline but all the Epist- 


his primitive surroundings into a 
_ les.can be read in his version with 


world of new revolutionary inventions 
in the. bright new factory, where he . 
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earns more money in a month than 
he had ever seen in his life. A new 
army of superficially-educated tech- 
nicians, clerks and managers arise. 
Old ways of thought are found out- 
moded, the old faith is either forgotten 
or despised. There are new values. 
materialistic ones, and a spiritual 
vacuum. Communism, the religion of 
materialism, falls in very naturally. 

The only real counter-dynamic is a 
well-undertood faith and a complete 
philosophy of life that claims the 
whole man. This is a spiritual task 
which one group of people, and one 
only, can accomplish, the missionaries. 
They, according to Mr. Hyde, are the 
front-line fighters in the battle of our 
times. 

For that reason, the author travelled 
to the East to live among these 
“fighters,” in particular the Irish 
Columban Fathers, and to investigate 
their calibre and qualities as against 
that of their opponents. His observa- 
tions on their work, on the Eastern 
scene in general, on the Communist 
tactics there and elsewhere, make this 
book a most enlightening study. 

CONCHUR 6 CAOIMH 


_ Dublin 
" ‘The Epistles in Focus. Brendan Lawler, 


ea Clonmore and Reynolds. Price 
15/- 

ProposinG the toast of ‘“‘The Trans- 
lator” at a recent luncheon in honour 
of Mgr. Knox, Cardinal Griffin said 
that the Knox New Testament ‘“‘found 
its critics and it found its admirers, 
but the only point on which there was 
universal agreement was that here for 
the first time were the epistles of St. - 


’ Paul in understandable form.” It is a 


fact that Mgr. Knox has opened the 
closed books of the Epistles for a new 
generation of Bible-reading Catholics. 


. intelligence and profit. Nevertheless 
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the Epistles, more than the Gospels, 
call for a background of explanation. 
One wants information about per- 
sons, places, problems: one wants 
some help in tracing the development 
of thought in each Epistle. Father 
Lawler has aimed at writing a popular 
book on these lines, and the result is 
The Epistles in Focus. He is enor- 
mously interested in his subject and 
he will communicate his enthusiasm 
to his readers. At the end of the book 
are summaries (well done and clearly 
laid out) of the Acts of the Apostles 
and all the Epistles. 

One strange shortcoming: in his 
summary of Romans Father Lawler 
includes the theme of 11:25-32, “All 
Israel will find mercy and salvation 
in the end,” but he has not a word 
about it in his explanation of the 
Epistle. He describes the Jews as 
“God’s chosen and rejected people,” 
and says (apropos of Hebrews): “‘The 
Jewish race and religion, it seems, will 
persist in some form till the end of 
the world.” This is to overlook a vital 
point of St. Paul’s theology of salva- 
tion, according to which the Jews are 
a chosen and rejected and again 
chosen people. “Blindness has fallen 
upon a part of Israel, but only until 
the tale of the Gentile nations is 
complete; then the whole of Israel will 
find salvation, as we read in scripture. 
A deliverer shall come from Sion, to 
tid Jacob of his unfaithfulness; and 
this shall be the fulfilment of my coven- 
ant with them, when I take away their 
sins” (Rom: 11, 25-27). 


SEAN O’RIORDAN 
Cluain Mhuire, Galway 


Saints and Ourselves. Second Series. 
Personal Studies by different 


authors; edited by Philip Caraman, 
S.J. London: Hollis and Carter, 
1955. Pp. 149. Price 12/6. 


THis volume is a worthy companion 
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to a previous one under the same 
title. The list of authors (12) includes 
Christopher Dawson, E. I. Watkins, 
Vincent Cronin, D. B. Wyndham 
Lewis, Reginald J. Dingle. Among the 
saints—and beati—in question are: 
the monarchs Margaret of Scotland 
and Louis of . France, the martyrs 
Davis Lewis and John Ogilvie, the 
theologians Albert the Great and 
Alphonsus, Nicholas Von Flue, a 
farmer turned hermit, Jeanne de 
Chantal, who was a most successful 
household manager before she took 
the veil, and Joan of Arc. 

The title Saints and Ourselves is 
well-chosen. Firstly because the essays 
all have an intimacy about them which 
betrays the fact that each writer is 
portraying a personality which has 
been a major influence or interest in 
his or her life. Thus Christopher 
Dawson speaks of St. Boniface, one 
of the architects of western civilisation, 
the rise of which he has studied so 
deeply. D. B. Wyndham Lewis, be- 
cause of his first-hand knowledge of 
the Welsh scene and character—past 
and present—portrays the picture of 
his favourite martyr so feelingly that 
we hear again his homely accent and 
watch his noble figure as he stepped 
bravely to his doom. Saints and Our- 
selves deserves its title too because 
each one of the saints dealt with has 
a relevancy to our age. St. Albert the 
Great warns us against that warped 
view of life which specialisation tends 
to give so many. Nicholas von Flue 
and Louis of France prove that the 
wisdom of sanctity is in no way 
inconsistent with keenness and fore- 
sight in the affairs of this world. St. 
Peter Claver seems to me to tell us 
that the answer to Communism is not - 
so much in philosophical argument as. 
in active charity directed towards the 
victims of those social evils which are . 
its breeding ground; his reaction to 


. Slavery was not a reasoned attack on 


the very institution, but rather ‘the 
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exercise of heroic charity in respect to 
its victims. 

The editor is to be congratulated 
on securing the co-operation of so 
brilliant a team. 

PADRAIG © FIANNACHTA 
Haverfordwest, Wales 


Mary in the Documents of the Church. 
Paul F. Palmer, S.J., S.T.D. Lon- 
don: Burns and Oates. Price 9/6. 

Mary’s Part in our Redemption. Mgr. 
Canon G. D. Smith, D.D., Ph.D. 
Revised edition. London: Burns and 
Oates. Price 12/6. 

FATHER PALMER’S collection of docu- 

ments is “drawn principally from the 

early ecclesiastical writers and Fathers 
of the Church, from the creeds and 
canons of ecumenical councils, and 
from the official pronouncements of 
the Holy See.”” However, St. Bernard, 

St. Thomas and Scotus also figure 

here. It is very convenient to have so 

much useful material gathered to- 
gether in one volume, in English. 

Besides its value as a_ theological 

source-book Mary in the Documents 


of the Church is a pleasant and stimu- - 


lating book to read. 


It is not always clear, though: ad 


Father Palmer should have selected a 
particular document for his collection, 
omitting: others. For example, though 


he refers to St. Bernard’s “lyricism in - 


writing of the Mother of God,” he 


quotes none of the lyrical passages:. 


but he. does quote St. Bernard’s 
letter to the canons of Lyons denying 
(apparently) the Immaculate Concep- 
tion. On the other hand he does not 


quote the passage in St. Augustine’s . 


Opus imperfectum adversus Julianum 


which denies. (apparently). the Im- | 


maculate Conception: but he does 


quote the passage about Mary’s sin- 
lessness from the earlier De natura et . 


gratia. 


Mgr. Smith’s book is still the best . 
short treatise on Mariology in English. . 


This revised edition brings it up to 
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date, especially in view of the definition 
of the Assumption in 1950. Theology 
apart, Mgr. Smith is always worth 
reading. Among Catholic theologians 
writing in English none writes better 
English than he. 

SEAN O’RIORDAN 
Cluain Mhuire, Galway 


Father Paul: Apostle of Unity. Titus 
Cranny, S.A. New York: Graymoor 
Press, Peekskill. 1955. Pp. 94. Price 
$1.00. 

Tue Church Unity Octave began in 

New York in 1908 with an Anglican 

clergyman, Father Paul, who was the 

founder of a Society of Anglican 

Franciscans working for Christian 

Unity. Eighteen months later he and 

the Society of the Atonement and 

their Octave came into the Catholic 

Church. They still retain their Society, 

their dress and aims, and their maga- 

zine, The Lamp. The present book is 

a short account of Father Paul (he 

died in 1940) and his work for Chris- 

tian Unity. 

There were four hundred varieties 
of the genus Protestant, Father Paul 
saw, “and the species are still multi-. 
plying.” . This was scarcely Christ’s. 
conception of “one fold.’”? While un- 
bridled private judgment held sway, 
then, “‘to be a heretic, to pick and. 
choose for oneself is (for Protestant-. 
ism) a Christian’s glory,” not the 
horror, meriting anathema, in which 
St. Paul viewed heresy. He tried New- 
man’s “branch theory.”” He wanted a 
Catholic but not a Roman. Church. 
Soon he realized, however, that a 
united Church without a visible head 
was only “a madman’s dream” and 
there was scarcely a band of creatures 
in God’s universe, “from the denizens 
of the beehive to the choirs of angels,” 
who did not Possess a leader among 


period of prayer for the reunion of 
Christendom and the conversion of ™ 
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We His Unity Octave, an eight day 
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unbelievers, was instituted from 18 
January, the feast of the Chair of 
Peter (hence the name “Chair of 
Unity” Octave) to 25 January, feast 
of the Conversion of St. Paul. Pius X 
blessed the Octave in 1910 and 
Benedict XV extended it to the whole 
world by the Brief ‘“Romanorum 
Pontificum” in 1916. 

The present book will be welcomed 
as a history of the Unity Octave and 
the life-work of its remarkable foun- 
der. More emphasis might, I think, 
have been given to his Episcopalian 
origin and mention made of the 
marked Episcopalian movement to- 
wards Christian unity at the time, 
leading finally to the Vienna and 
Lausanne World Unity Conferences. 
Father Paul’s work is then seen not 
as an isolated achievement but as the 
arm of a wider movement stretching 
out to its true home. 

CONCHUR O CAOIMH 
Dublin 


Surprising Mystics. Herbert Thurston, 
S.J. Edited by J. H. Crehan, S.J. 
London: Burns and- Oates. 1955. 
Pp. 236. Price 18/-. 

Tuis is more a book of surprises than 


of mystics, but that is what we have - 
come to expect from the engaging pen - 


of the late Father Thurston. Fourteen 


studies of his, which originally . 
appeared in The Month and The- 


Tablet, are here edited -by Father 


Crehan, whose shoulders the Thurston — 


mantle fits to perfection. The basic. 
thesis of the book is that a small 
class of abnormally constituted people 
who seem to have lived in an atmos- 
phere of extravagance and miracle are 
not necessarily to be accounted either 
imposters or saints. In these abnor- 


mally constituted people the creations — 


of their own thought seem to dominate 
the whole field of consciousness and 
they easily pass into a state of ecstasy 
from which clairvoyance, levitation, 


stigmata, miraculous communions and - 


other equally strange phenomena 
result. The studies are very varied, 
ranging from the wrestling with 
demonds of Christina of Stommelm 
at the end of the thirteenth century to 
the stigmata of “Georges Marasco” 
in Belgium in the 1920’s. By far the 
longest study is that devoted to Anne 
Catherine Emmerich, which occupies 
about one quarter of the book. 
Besides being a stigmatic, Anne pos- 
sessed an extraordinary knowledge of 
the topography, social customs and 
manners of localities in Palestine, 
Syria, Cyprus, etc., although she had 
never been to those places or, seem- 
ingly, never heard or read of them 
from any human source. Father 
Thurston says that the only probable 
explanation of the vivid and substan- 
tially correct descriptions she gives of 
these places is that she possessed 
some abnormal power of visualising 
clairvoyantly places far remote. This 
does not bring us very far, and, as 
Father Crehan points out in a foot- 
note, a greater precision of phrase is 
necessary now than when Father 
Thurston wrote thrity years ago. Most 


_ Of these essays were in the nature of 


reconnaissance flights over the no-. 

man’s-land between mystical theology 

and morbid psychology, and the most 

that Father. Thurston could. do was 

to write: up the case histories and - 
suggest that some of the phenomena 

observed admitted of a pathological | 
rather than a supernatural explanation. . 
His case histories are invariably 

diverting, but the effortless writing 

should not blind readers to the 

relentless research and wide erudition 

which it presupposes. 

Priest readers naturally do not 
judge a book of this sort by. the 
diversion it affords, but by the prac- 
tical bearing it might have on their 
spiritual or pastoral lives. Two points. 
of interest suggest themselves. Most of 
the unusual people in this book are © 
women, and Father Thurston’s study 
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is often as much concerned with the 
woman’s confessor as with herself. 
Pious female penitents with mystical 
_ experiences or pretensions must be a 
most difficult problem for any con- 
fessor, but the rarity of such cases 
does not excuse him from the obliga- 
tion of being able to provide direction 
for them. There is much to learn in 
this book, if only from the mistakes 
of others. Some elementary ideas on 
hysteria, for instance, are just as 
important as the ideas one has pre- 
served on mystical theology. Secondly, 
there is the question of an attitude to 
mystical phenomena. If earlier ages 
were excessively credulous we are 
inclined to go to the other extreme 
and to make the great chaos between 
Heaven and earth greater than it is. 
Priests, when they hear of anything 
unusual in the spiritual life, are 
sometimes inclined to make their 
own of the prayer of the modern 
agnostic: “‘Lord, I disbelieve; help 
my disbelief.” A reading of this 
extraordinary interesting book may 
suggest a sensible via media between 
excessive credulity and a too ready 


scepticism. 
THOMAS HALTON 
Cavan 


Jesus the Saviour. Father James 
O.S.F.C. Dublin: M. H. Gill and 
Son, Ltd. 1956. 

FATHER JAMES is to be congratulated 
on his book Jesus The Saviour, into 
which he has translated some of the 
finest writing of St. Thomas, thus 
making the best theological thought 
available to the many educated people 
who cannot read the original. 

Chap. 1 on the Incarnation has four 
divisions, the last of which “Mystery 
of Mercy” is a splendid piece of 
theology i in simple language, emphas- 
ising the primacy of God’s mercy. 
His third chapter “Saviour” is worth 
a second reading: “It is now being 
realised, as never before perhaps, that 


the Christian Religion is . . . the 
tidings of great joy which have their 
source in an Act of God—the Act of 
the Incarnation . . . the Act of Re- 
demption” (p. 43). The place of 
suffering in our Saviour’s life is 
touched on in this chapter and again 
in chapter VI at greater length. 
(Perhaps, on p. 59, lines 7 and 8, could 
be made clearer by writing “in union 
with Him” instead of “‘in the unity of 
His own Person.”) Chapter V treats 
the Passion and Death of Jesus. 
Chapter VI deals with the Redemption. 
The last chapter (VII), under the title 
“Ascension,” finishes with the con- 
sideration of the Church as the con- 
tinuation of Christ. 

A good book, to which, I think, the 
opening sentence of the preface is ill 
suited (as if there were anything im- 
perfect in the Father’s expression of 
His Godhead in the Son). 

D. J. OCONNOR 
Waterford 


Liber Lovaniensis. Edited by Cathaldus 
Giblin, O.F.M. Dublin: Clonmore 
and Reynolds. Pp. xxiii, 425. Price 
42/-. 


Tue Liber Lovaniensis is one of the 


most important historical manuscripts 
in the very valuable collection of 
archives of the Irish Franciscan pro- 
vince now housed at Dun Mhuire, 
Killiney. It is a collection of docu- 
ments, originals and authenticated 
copies, made in Louvain about 
1720 by Father Francis O’Donoghue, 
O.F.M. These documents are, almost 
without exception, “chapter-bills” of 
the Irish Franciscan province and 
closely - related documents. These 
chapter-bills are records of the pro- 
ceedings of the provincial chapters, 
and give the lists of superiors ap- 
pointed to the various Franciscan 
houses of the province, together with 
various decisions reached at the 
chapter concerning important ques- 


tions of the moment. In consequence, © 
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This chalice is the work of Egino Weinert of Bonn. The foot 

and node are of rock-chrystal ; the cup bears the enamelled 

figure of Christ on the Cross as Saviour above the State of 

Bonn. The inscription reads: “Mysterium fidei in remissionem 
peccatorum.” 


The liturgical movement has had considerable influence 
upon preaching and the pulpit, recalling it to the sanctuary and 
making it subordinate to the altar. 

This ambo or pulpit is the work of Ottoherbert Hajek. 
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This paten is the work of Hein Wimmer. It bears the in- 
scription: ‘Mortem Domini annuntiabitis donec veniat.” 
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they are a very rich mine of infor- 
mation, primarily indeed for the Irish 
province of the Franciscan order, but 
also for the Irish ecclesiastical his- 
torian, diocesan or national. 

The material edited here by Father 
Cathaldus Giblin includes most of 
the Liber Lovaniensis. For reasons 
which he explains in the introduction, 
he has not printed the concluding 
section, which gives an account of 
seven chapters held between 1751 and 
1776. The material actually edited 
contains the bills of thirty-seven 
chapters held between 1629 and 1717, 
together with many letters illustrating 
and supplementing the chapter de- 
liberations, in some cases very fully, 
as for instance the famous “chapter” 
of 1666. 

We have thus an important collec- 
tion of documents for the history of 
the Franciscan province of Ireland 
during the catastrophes of the seven- 
teenth century. They reveal in detail 
how the Franciscans hung on and 
rebuilt their work time after time. 
We first meet them pulling things 
together after the chaos of the six- 
teenth century. Then came the Crom- 
wellian whirlwind, then another re- 
building, and when the volume ends 
they are once more organising after 
the decree of 1697 which banished the 
regulars from Ireland. 

Father Cathaldus has edited his 
text with care and accuracy, has 
written an introduction which, though 
brief, is clear and fully adequate for 
an understanding of his documents, 
and has provided an index which can 
only be described as foolproof, for it 
gives references not merely to the 
page, but also to the line. This refine- 
ment will be appreciated in view of the 
fact that so much of the text consists 
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of lists of those appointed superiors 
of the various houses at the chapters. 
The labour which Father Cathaldus 
has given to his index puts his own 
detailed knowledge of the text per- 
fectly and immediately in the hands of 


his readers. 
PATRICK J. CORISH 
Maynooth 


Way to Inner Peace. Fulton J. Sh2:r. 
Dublin: Browne and Nolan. Pp. 204. 
Price 15/-. 

BisHop FULTON SHEEN’S theme in this 

book is peace—not the peace of 

Panmunjon or Geneva, but inner 

peace of soul, fundamental to all true 

peace for “war is the final logic of 
self-will.” In fifty-nine short essays, 
he analyses the ingredients of inner 
peace—humility, goodness, virtue, wis 
dom, faith—not from an academic 
standpoint, but as a remedy for the 
modern spiritual chaos, whose symp- 
toms and tendencies he knows so well. 

The result is a conviction of the sanity 

of the ideal Christian life, a healthy 

reminder that it is not only bad 

Spirituality to blame sin on “the 

ductless glands or one’s grandmother” 

but bad psychology too. For the 
author is fully equipped to diagnose 
the spiritual diseases of today—the 
craze for scandals, the worship of 
riches, the “what - everyone - does” 
moral standard for instance—and his 
knowledge of psychiatry gives a satis- 
fying up-to-date tone to his spirituality. 

Add to this a gift of translating gospel 

scenes and parables into a refreshing 

modern setting and an eye for the 
striking phrase and the popularity of 

Bishop Sheen’s books is readily 

explained. 

TERENCE P. CUNNINGHAM 

All Hallows, Dublin 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


. The Gospel Priesthood, 

Hubert Zeller, O.S.B. (Burns & Oates, 
10/6) consists of twelve short articles. 
on aspects of the ascetic, spiritual and 
pastoral life of the priest in the 
parochial ministry. The analysis is 
realistic and in each essay the author 
holds up the mirror of the gospels. 
The style is tense and vivid and the 
author’s description of these reflections 
as “jabs from the short sword” fits 
exactly. Warmly recommended. 


The Mercier{Press is to be con- 

gratulated on ‘producing a cheap 
as attractive ¥ edition @of Father 
Petitot’s Saint Bernadette (3/6), a book 
of absorbing interest. It is not so 
much a Life as a tracing of the Saint’s 
growth in the spiritual life from early 
childhood to death. Father Petitot’s 
method is very satisfying for two 
reasons: he bases his statements on 
authentic accounts and first-hand 
witnesses, and he. is completely 
honest in his presentation. He has 
not over-played the severity of. the 
Saint’s superiors; and he has devoted. 


a whole chapter ‘to the natural faults 
of :her. character. He even: considers 


them: serious. 


‘The story’ of ‘St. Bernadette’s 
spiritual voyage. is a very. touching - 
one; and inspires love for ‘this very. . 
human and lovable saint. The simpli- - 
city of: her spiritual life with its. 
freedom from systems and love of © 


ordinary ‘prayers like the Rosary and 
Stations, is very attractive and “Irish.” 
Doctor D. D. C. Pochin Mould, 
author of Rock of Truth and Irish 
Pilgrimage, tells the story of Aylesford 
Resurrection 


and the. Carmelites in The 
of Aylesford (i/-, The Friars, 
Aylesford, Kent). : 


The Life and Times of Roger 
Casement (Herbert O. Mackey, C. J. 
Fallon) is a highly readable Life of a 
colourful personality and can be re- 
commended to all interested in making 


by Dom 


or renewing his acquaintance. His 
Speech From The Dock, which is 
given in an appendix, should find its 
way into our school anthologies. The 
book is beautifully produced, con- 
taining numerous photographs (that 
of an eviction by British soldiers 
does not seem relevant) and facsimiles, 
including one of a letter from Mr. 
Clement Atlee to the Secretary of the 
Casement Repatriation Committee 
with an assurance that “when the 
matter comes before the House I will 
do anything I can to support your 
very reasonable demand.” 


The National Catholic Almanac for 
1956 (St. Anthony’s Guild, Paterson, 
N.J. $2.00), now in its 52nd year is 
filled to its 704 pages (and without 
advertising) with data about the 
Church. An invaluable. compendium 
of information about Catholic activity 
in the United States. 


The English Catholic Directory for 
1956 (Burns & Oates, 680 pp., 15/-) is 
a-complete, carefully edited and taste- 
fully arranged directory of the Church 
in England; Scotland and Iti is” 
a model. of its kind. i 


A Christology. from the Sermons of - 
St. Vincent Ferrer (Blackfriars,. 12/6) - 
translates into fresh, native English, 
twenty-five of the sermons of the 
great Spanish Dominican preacher 
who died in 1419. These are homilies 
of great simplicity and charm, the 
Advent sermons especially. “‘ ‘Behold 
I send my angel before thy face.’ Not 
that John was an angel by nature but 

. Let us be like the holy Angels 
now. If you wish to place your son 
in the court of a king or a bishop, you 
will have to begin to teach him court 
manners beforehand . . . if one day 
we are to be in the Angelic Court, we 
must learn now, while we are still 
here, the manners of the Angels.” 
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During March and April of this year an important exhibition 
of liturgical art was held in the Lateran Palace, Rome entitled: 
“German Liturgical Art 1945-1955” under the patronage of the 
Federal Chancellor, Dr. Adenauer, who contributed a foreword to 
the catalogue. In all 440 pieces (selected by a jury) from the decade 
1945-1955, an era of great church building and ‘Testoration in 
Germany, were on exhibition. 

This was probably the most striking exhibition of this kind ever 
to be presented and is testimony alike to the vital liturgical spirit 
of Germany and to the energy and enlightment of its leaders. 
Of this exhibition Hugo Schnell wrote in L’Osservatore Romano 
(11-4-56): “From the works shown in this exhibition it is possible, 
I think, to understand how, with some artists at least, every single 
church appointment—tabernacle, candlestick, altar frontal, sanc- 
tuary lamp, down even to the mass-bell, alms box and holy water 
font—has been developed as the result of a new rethinking. And 
the bases of this rethinking are theological. . . . I do not think that 
at anytime during the past hundred years in Germany has there 
been on the part of artists as serious an approach to theology as 
in our times.” 


Epitor, 


(See the Art Supplement in this isue) 
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ARTICLES 
Catholic Convert in Wales. Catherine Daniel 
Chronicle— 
Films. Peter Connolly... be 33, 108, 238, 355 
Italian Model. Wilfrid Cantwell 296 
Lay Apostolate Meeting. Jvar McGrath 104 
Radio. Patrick V. O’Brien as eR 112, 163, "240, 293, 358 
Third Liturgical Congress. Placid Murray, OSE ia 242 
Criticism and Self-Criticism. Laurence Forristal ... $33 
Easter Liturgy— 
Good Friday. Placid Murray, O. SB. 
Ecumenical Movement. Patrick J. Devine ... 22 
The Living Core. Frank Duff ey 
Irish and Modern Wales. J. M. Cleary 
Irish Spirituality. Diarmuid O Laoghaire,SJ. 3 
Marriage Liturgy. Donal O’ Sullivan .. 67 
Marriage Preparation Course. Michael Moloney, S.J. 86 
Marriage Today. Alice Curtayne .. 97 
New German Catechism. J. A. Jungmann, SJ. 
Pastoral Liturgy in Australia Anthony J. Cleary, Philip Smith Ses. see, Se 
Post-Reformation Wales. R. O. F. Wynne ... 
Rehabilitating the Alcoholic. A. A. Member 
Restored Easter Liturgy: Holy Week 1956. J. G. McGarry oe “se ae 


Restored Easter Litrugy: Layman’s Reactions. Sedn Mac Réamoinn ... 333 
Restored Easter Liturgy: ee 


Jerome Kiely .. 338 

Round the Reviews. J. G. McGarry 37, “216, 345 
Sacraments— 

Church and the Sick. Dermot MaclIvor 

Holy Orders. William Barden, O.P. ... 300, 361 

Penance, III, IV. William P. O’ Keeffe, C.M. 54, 166 

Teaching Sister and Marriage. Sister Augustine... 80 

NEW BOOKS 


Apparition at Knock (Michael Walsh), Thomas Halton, 312; Australian 
Liturgical Week, J. G. McGarry, 124; Dividing the Church (A. Michel), J. G. 
McGarry, 370; Epistles in Focus (B. Lawler, S.J.), Sedn O’Riordan, C.SS.R., 
372; Father Paul: Apostle of Unity (Titus Cranny, S.A.), Conchiir 6 Caoimh, 
374; Father Vincent McNabb (Ferdinand Valentine, O.P.), James E. Quill, 
121; Fundamentals of Catholic Dogma (Ludwig Ott), John J. McGreevy, 312; 
Heart of Father Damien (Vital Jourdain), Joseph Dunn, 309; I Am a Daughter 
of the Church (P. Marie-Eugene, O. C. D.), Kevin McNamara, 120; Irish 
Pilgrimage (Daphne D. C. Pochin Mould), Tomds O Fiaich, 61; 1 Want to See 
God (P. Marie-Eugene, O.C.D.), Kevin McNamara, 120; Jesus the Saviour 
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(Father James, O.S.F.C.), D. J. O'Connor, 376; L’Art d’Eglise, Francesca 
van der Kley, 310; Liber Lovaniensis (ed Cathaldus Giblin, O.F.M.), Patrick J. 
Corish, 376; Living Christianity (Michael de la Bedoyere), Sedn O’ Riordan, 
C.SS.R., 60; Lord (Romano Guardini), D. D. C. Pochin Mould, 249; Martyr 
in Scotland (Thomas Collins), Daphne D. C..Pochin Mould, 368; Mary in the 
Liturgy, J. G. McGarry, 124; Mary in the Documents of the Church (Paul 
F. Palmer, S.J.), Sedn O’ Riordan, C.SS.R., 374; Mary’s Part in Our Redemption 
(Canon G. D. Smith), Sedn O’ Riordan, C.SS.R., 374; Meaning of Holiness 
(Louis Lavelle), Patrick J. Shine, 369; Meaning of the. Monastic Life (Louis 
Bouyer), Placid Murray, O.S.B., 59; Medical Guide to Vocations (René Biot, 
M.D. and Pierre Galimard, M.D.), Gerald Crotty, C.S.S.R. 248; Ordination 
to the Priesthood (John Bligh, S.J.), William Barden, O.P., 371; One Front Across 
the World (Douglas Hyde), Conchir O Caoimh, 372; Our Time is Now (Mary 
O'Leary), J. G. McGarry, 311; Saints and Ourselves (ed. Philip Caraman, S.J.), 
Padraig O Fiannachta, 373; Social Relations in the Urban Parish (Joseph H. 
Fichter, S.J.), Peter McConville, 122; Suprising Mystics (Herbert Thurston, 
S.J.), Thomas Halton, 375; Three Winters Cold (Philip Crosbie), Enda 
McDonagh, 370; Time for Truth (Jeremiah Newman), Peter McConville, 249; 
Way to Inner Peace (Fulton Sheen), Teresa P. Cunningham, 377. 


NOTICES 


Bethlehem (Lucius McClean, O.F.M.), 125; Epistemology for All (J. D. 
Hassett, S.J., R. A. Mitchell, S.J., J. D. Moran, S.J.), 250; Furrow Publications, 
149; Holy Week, 119; Je regarde ma vie (Edmond Loutil), 125; Leinster 
House (Michael Christie), 314; Le petit guide dans l’année liturgique (Pius 
Parsch), 313; Listen Sister (John E. Moffatt, S.J.), 313; Manual for Interior 
Souls (John Nicholas Grou, S.J.), 250; Neither Will I Condemn Thee (Fran- 
ziskus M. Stratmann, O.P.), 313; Religion on the Air, 314; Sanctifying Grace 
(Aegidius Doolan, O.P.), 62; Simplifying the Rubrics of the Roman Breviary 
and Missal (J. B. O’Connell), 314; The Abbé Pierre and the Ragpickers (Boris - 
Simon), 125; The Christian Life Calendar-(ed. Frs. Kolanda and Hafford), 125; 
The Donegal Annual, 125; The Letters of Henry Suso to His Spiritual Daughters 
(trans. Kathleen Goldmann), 314; The Seminary Rule (Thomas Dubay, S.M.), - 
250; You and I and All of Us (Peter Birch), 62; The Gospel Priesthood (Dom 
Hubert Zeller, O.S.B.), 378; Saint Bernadette (ed Father Petitt’s), 378; The 
Resurrection of Alyesford (Doctor D. D. C. Pochin Mould) 378; The 
Life and Times of Roger Casement (Herbert O. Mackey), 378; The National 
Catholic Almanac (St. Anthony’s Guild, Patterson, N.J.) 378; Catholic 
Directory (Burns & Oats), 378; A Christology from the Sermons of St. Vincent 
Ferrer (Blackfriars), 378. 


DOCUMENTS 
Address to the Pontifical Academy of Science. The Holy Father eee 
Contemporary Catholic Literature. Bishops of Germany 
Painless Childbirth. Pope Pius XII... ... 174 


Raising of Military Forces. Standing Committee of cre Bishops —s Salen 173 
Restored Easter Liturgy. Congregation of Rites... 
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Gypsies and Tinkers. Sir Shane Leslie 
Hours for Confessions. Michael Roche 
Time for Truth. Jeremiah Newman ... 

“A Time for Truth.” Peter McConville ae ‘os roe 

Travellers. Bryan Mac Mahon 


VARIA 


A Bound People. Cardinal McIntyre 
Altar Facing the People. Js A. Jungmann 

Bread of Life. Cormac Mac Cuilleanndin ... 
Culture and Civilisation. Bede — 


Go Forward. Pope Pius XII 
House Safe and Strong. Cardinal Vaughan 
Modern Churches. (Art Supplement) 
In Praise of Mary. Aonghus Fionn O Dalaigh (Note by Joseph C Cunnane 
Note of Hope. Directoire d’Art Sacré 
Prayers after Communion. From the "Byzantine Liturgy ... one ea 
Reformation. Blessed Richard Gwynn = 


S. Adamnanus Dixit. Adapted from the early Trish 
Three Things that Matter. Pope Pius 
Three Waves of Baptism. Aibiter Chraibhaidh ... 


‘Unfortunate Uniformity. Cardinal Stritch ... 
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354 
265 
96 
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IRISH CATHOLIC CHURCH PROPERTY 
INSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Founded by the Hierarchy in 1902 to deal with the Insurances . 
of the Clergy and Religious Communities. : 
Only Company So Authorised. 


Policies of Insurance are issued by the Company 
at low rates upon Churches, Convents, Colleges, 
FIRE INSURANCE: Schools, Residences, and all other Institutions and 
buildings devoted to Catholic purposes, as well as 
on the personal property of Catholic Ecclesiastics 


AND 
EMPLOYERS’ against the liability of Employers to pay com- 
LIABILITY t pensation for personal injury by accident to their 


INSURANCE Employees. 


BOILER, ENGINEERING. PUBLIC LIABILITY, AND OTHER 
INSURANCES ARRANGED. 


COMPANY’S INSPECTORS ALWAYS AVAILABLE TO ADVISE 
AND ASSIST. 


W. F. KERRIGAN, Secretary, 
19-20, Fleet Street, 
Dublin. 


- 


* Smooth 
* Non-skid 
* Durable 
* low Cost 


bes 


“ James, we in a Viscount ? ” 
“No, madam, we're on a Roadstone Carpet!” 


ROADSTONE LIMITED 


Telephone 53315-6-7 Naas Road, Dublin 
— = 
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HEATING. VENTILATION, STEAM BOILERS. COOKING AND 
LAUNDRY PLANT. HOT AND COLD WATER SUPPLIES. 
FIRE FIGHTING EQUIPMENT, ETC. 
INSTALLATIONS BY 


J. J. NOLAN & SON, LTD. 
133 JAMES’S STREET 


DUBLIN 
(Formerly J. J. NOLAN & SON, Crannagh Road, Rathfarnham). 
Telegrams : “ Heating, Dublin.” Phone : 906001. 


New Installations at present in hands: 
ST. PATRICK’S COLLEGE, MAYNOOTH. 
R.C. CHURCHES AT DUNDRUM AND CITY QUAY. 
HOSPITALS AT CLONMEL AND KILKENNY. 
EVER READY (IRELAND) LTD., DUBLIN. : 
LITTLE SISTERS OF THE POOR, ROEBUCK CASTLE, 
DUNDRUM. 


ESTIMATES FREE. 


CATERING OF DISTINCTION 


By an Organisation of Taste, 
Insight and Experience 


SUPPORT We are renowned for our 


MRS. B. LAWLOR & SON 
NAS NA RIOG HOTEL 
NAAS 


SOLE CATERERS TO THE 
O U R ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY 
Private Entertainments 
Wedding Receptions : 


Ball Suppers : 
All Social Events 


G By appointment: Sole Caterers 
to the Dublin 
Galway, rragh, Dundalk, 
Limerick Junction, Punches- 


we) town, Naas, Thurles, Gowran 
Park, Mullingar and Powers- 
Le town Park Race Meetings, 
Maynooth and Clongowes 
Colleges. 
*Phone: ‘Naas 32, 102 and 126. 
9) ‘Grams: 
“ Lawlior’s Hotel, Naas.” 
Dublin Office: 25 Island Street. 
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